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THE impression seems to be gaining ground among thoughtful and con- 
gervative men that the time is rapidly approaching in the United States 
when the State troops will take the place in whole or in part of the 


national forces. This impression is doubtless produced in most cases 
by the rapid growth of the State military organizations under the 
name of the National Guard, and the popular favor with which they 
have been regarded. The employment of the regular forces having 
been limited by national legislation to national purposes, the people of 
our growing cities and towns have been inclined to encourage the or- 
ganization of an armed force that could be legally employed to sup- 
press domestic disorders beyond the control of the civil authorities, 
aid have ceased to look for assistance or protection from the national 
troops. 

The growth of the State military organizations under these favor- 
able conditions has been large, and little armies have suddenly sprung 
into existence in several of the States. While the general government 
ennot from the nature of the case be jealous of the power intrusted 
to the States which enables them to create large forces of trained 
soldiers, it affords an anomaly worthy of consideration that the entire 
land force of national troops, the regular army, is four times smaller 
than the National Guard of the States. The subordinate principality 
of New York alone, if such term may be permitted, maintains an 
amy larger than the entire infantry force of the general government. 

From a small beginning in the Empire State the National Guard 
hag increased in numbers and usefulness until it has become powerful, 
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both socially and politically. It began its life with feeble appeals for 
help, but it has now become so strong that its appeals have acquire 
all the force and effect of demands. It has newspapers and magp. 
zines of its own, and representatives among the editors and corp. 
spondents and reporters of all the great periodicals of all the great 
cities in the country. 

The State of New York maintains a force of about thirteen thoy. 
sand men at an aggregate annual expenditure of public funds of about 
four hundred thousand dollars, including amounts expended in build. 
ing and maintaining armories and the purchasing of equipments, Ip 
addition to this annual outlay the State appropriated one hundred 
thousand dollars in 1893 for special purposes. 

Pennsylvania comes close behind New York with an army of 
about nine thousand men, which it maintains at an annual expense of 
about three hundred and twenty thousand dollars. Massachusetts 
comes next with a force of six thousand men, and appropriate 
annually over two hundred and ten thousand dollars. Ohio also has 
six thousand men on her rolls, and appropriates one hundred and 
nineteen thousand dollars annually towards their maintenance. Illinois 
has about four thousand men, and appropriates annually about one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars. California appropriates one 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars, and Rhode Island, with a popu- 
lation of three hundred and forty-five thousand five hundred and six 
people, according to the census of 1890, has an army of fifteen hun- 
dred men, for which it annually appropriates about one hundred and 
seventy-three thousand dollars. Altogether the States maintain a 
force of about one hundred and fifteen thousand men and appropriate 
annually about four million five hundred thousand dollars for its sup- 
port. 

Early in the history of the National Guard it ventured to suggest 
that the States should build armories and store-houses for its use and 
purchase land for camps and target ranges. These suggestions have 
now taken the form of claims that cannot well be ignored. The men- 
bers of the National Guard are all voters, and, when once fally 
aroused and fairly united on any question of public policy, are able 
to march to the polls and deposit a ballot, with the assistance of their 
immediate friends, that aggregates over half a million of suffrages 
In New York alone this ballot represents fifty thousand voters, aud 
in Pennsylvania nearly as many. The influence of this strong cor 
federation has already borne fruit in many of the States and desired 
legislation has been secured. In Ohio the agitation in favor of fur- 
nishing armories for the State troops has resulted at a comparatively 
recent date in an appropriation for the erection of several buildings 
for the purpose. Where armories do not exist or are yet incomplete, 
the State has been compelled to rent. New York has built a number 
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of commodious and elegant structures of stone and brick for the use 
of a part of her troops, and rents buildings for others. Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, and indeed nearly all the States have acceded to the demand 
for armories, and have either built or assisted in building, or have 
rented suitable structures for the use of their troops. Altogether over 
ahundred armories have been built or are now rented by the States 
for the use of the National Guard. The estimated expense to the 
States for rents paid for private buildings used for armories and for 
interest on money expended in constructing the State armories, to say 
nothing of the vast sums originally expended by the States in the 
erection of these buildings, aggregates over half a million of dollars 
annually. 

In addition to the buying and building and renting of armories, 
many of the States have purchased large tracts of land for military 
purposes. Illinois owns a large tract near Springfield, which cost her 
several thousands of dollars, and has recently purchased another tract 
near Waukegan for a rifle-range. Ohio owns a large tract near the 
central part of the State, and a proposition to purchase other tracts 
has been agitated. The camping-grounds used by the Connecticut 
National Guard are owned by the State. The State of Georgia also 
owns the camping-ground used by her.troops. So also does Maine, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New York, Texas, Rhode 
Island, and Wisconsin. 

In addition to the regular appropriations made annually by the 
States, and the payment of rents, repairs, etc., expended on armories, 
the incidental expenses of maintaining the National Guard aggregates 
a large sum. In speaking of these incidental expenses, Lieutenant 
Hardin, Seventh Infantry, says, in a report to the War Department, 
that in addition to the regular annual appropriation of four hundred 
thousand dollars, and the special appropriation of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars made by the State of New York in 1893, large appro- 
priations were made for specific purposes, so that “ it is impossible,” he 
says, “to even estimate the total amount of money appropriated for the 
troops.” The difficulty in reaching an estimate of the amounts ex- 
pended for the National Guard of the State of New York was due, 
doubtless, to the fact that the money used was obtained from various 
sources, For instance, the counties, in some: cases, bought the land 
upon which the State subsequently erected armories for the use of the 
local troops. The city of New York built armories for the city regi- 
ments, and Kings County expended large sums in building armories 
for the Brooklyn regiments. The same condition of affairs exists in 
the other States, and vast sums are expended annually which are not 
included in the statistics of expenditures formulated by the State 
authorities, 

The constabulary force of the States seems no longer able to main- 
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tain order and enforce the laws as in the earlier days of the republic 
except on very ordinary occasions. The National Guard appears tp 
have quite usurped the duties of the former police machinery of the 
States, and has become the principal executive force and the main-stay 
of the State governments. This fact affords the strongest plea that cap 
be offered for the enlargement of the local forces and an increase of the 
appropriations made for their maintenance. Scarcely a year passg 
without a lengthy record of the services of the National Guard in one 
or more of the States. Within quite a recent period the troubles be. 
tween laborers and their employers caused the concentration of por. 
tions of the National Guard at Lemont in Illinois, at Homestead jy 
Pennsylvania, in the coal regions of Ohio, in the street-car strike in 
Brooklyn, in the great Debs railroad strike throughout the West, in 
the political war at Topeka, and in the labor riots on the levees at 
New Orleans. There seems to be no end to the number of they 
troubles when one begins to count them up, and besides, they seem to 
be growing more and more difficult to handle year after year. In 
Pennsylvania during the Homestead troubles every National Guard 
organization of the State was in the field. In looking back over the 
Homestead trouble it does not seem to have been a very formidable 
affair, but indifferent as it was, it completely exhausted the armed force 
of the second great State of the Union. Illinois had all her forces in 
the field during the Debs insurrection, and several other States farther 
west had every available man of the local forces under arms. 

This frequent use of the State troops in maintaining order, enforcing 
the law, and protecting property requires annually the expenditure of 
large additional sums of the public funds. To the annual appropria- 
tions needed to maintain the National Guard there must be added the 
pay and the cost of transportation and of food and of the additional 
equipage required when the Guard is in the field. In 1894 the field 
expenses of the State troops throughout the country aggregated some 
what over a million of dollars. Pennsylvania alone paid at least half 
that sum in maintaining her troops during the labor troubles of 1893, 

Having thus briefly considered the cost of creating, maintaining, 
and using the National Guard, it is pertinent to the purposes of this 
paper to inquire where the money comes from needed to satisfy the 
various demands of the State troops. Outside of voluntary contribu- 
tions and bequests, the sums annually expended by the State authorities 
throughout the country for National Guard purposes is said to approxi- 
mate the enormous sum of six millions of dollars. From a very small 
beginning a few years ago, the expenditures for the Guard have in- 
creased from hundreds to millions, and bid fair at the present time 
to continue their phenomenal growth, unless radical changes are 
effected, until their aggregate will eventually exceed that required for 
the maintenance of the regular establishment. 
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Within the last few years the small householder has been learning 
turn his tax-receipt over and look at the schedule on the back 
find why his taxes are so large. So many mills upon each dollar 
if property valuation he finds are scheduled for school purposes, so 
wany mills for roads and bridges, so many mills for poor-houses and 
xylums, so many mills for the pay of State officials, and so many 
nills for the militia. Within the memory of the majority of the tax- 

yers of the country only a fraction of a mill for the militia was 
reorded in the schedule, but now the tax-payer finds whole mills as 
yell as fractions recorded. The growth of the militia tax has been 
quiet, steady, and vigorous. The seeming necessity for the mainte- 
nnce of the State troops has acted to disarm opposition, and the tax- 
payer has contributed his share of the expense with scarcely a murmur. 
The tax, however, has now reached a point in its upward growth where 
it has begun to be regarded asa burden. Whether the people will 
entinue to bear this enlarged tax without protest and an effort to get 
tid of it, is a question that the future only can determine. The indi- 
ations are that they will seek either to throw it off entirely or to 
reduce it materially. 

Among these indications the action of the Arkansas Legislature in 
rfusing to vote any appropriation whatever for the National Guard 
this year may be regarded as significant. Georgia and Tennessee have 
io both refused to make their usual yearly appropriations, and the 
great State of Illinois has declined to give but a part of. the appro- 
priation asked for to clothe and shelter her troops. Even the funds 
necessary to pay the National Guard of the third great State of the 
Union for services rendered during the Debs strike of 1894 have been 
with great difficulty obtained from the State. 

The labor unions have all solidly united against the State troops, 
and few of the sturdy young men from the factcries and the workshops 
ire now members of the National Guard organizations. Clerks and 
wlesmen and students and men of more quiet habits have taken their 
places, Mr. Buchannan, of Duluth, a labor leader in the Northwest, 
alvises all young-men who labor for their bread to keep out of the 
National Guard. He asserts that the State military organizations are 
imply gigantic constabulary forces maintained in the interests of the 
wealthy and influential for the control of the laboring man in his 
ententions with capital. ‘We know,” says Mr. Buchannan, “that 
the militia are petted by society, and that the officers move in select 
treles. In a word, the National Guard has now become the protectors 
ofthe divine right of the robber barons to deal with the country’s 
producers in accordance with their own sweet will.” 

In the mean time the National Guard is by no means idle. It 
mits no opportunity to influence legislation in its favor. In New 
York a clause has been incorporated in the new constitution of the 
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State requiring the support of the authorized State troops. In Indiang 
an enactment of the last Legislature removes the acts of a State soldier 
while under arms and acting under orders from the jurisdiction of the 
civil courts, and makes him amenable only to a court-martial. © The 
aggressive movements can have but one permanent conclusion if pep. 
sisted in: they will either result in fastening the grasp of the National 
Guard upon the country until it becomes the regular army of the 
States and the nation, or until it awakens opposition that will rise up 
eventually to limit its strength and its use. 

The situation, taken as a whole, isa most remarkable one. The 
States object to the maintenance of a large army under the control of 
the general government, and at the same time maintain large armig 
themselves. They unite in limiting the force sustained by the revenues 
of the general government, and meanwhile enlarge the force sustained 
by a tax upon themselves. While this right seems to have been re. 
served by the States when the Union was effected, it is, nevertheless, 
hardly probable that the founders of our system of government ever 
contemplated the creation and maintenance of armies by the States 
as at present practiced. The existence of these large separate forces 
smacks greatly of separate nationalities, lacking only the right to coin 
money and declare war to be sovereign powers. The founders of the 
government certainly never intended to leave so slight a margin be. 
tween the functions of the State and that of the national government, 

It would be unjust, probably, to the National Guard as at present 
constituted to say that its ultimate purpose is to supplant at leasta 
portion of the regular establishment, if not, indeed, all of it, but such, 
nevertheless, is the undoubted tendency of these organizations. Unles 
the protest of the tax-payers becomes powerful enough to be heard in 
the legislative halls of the States, such result would seem to be in- 
evitable. We have no colonial dependencies or Indian frontiers to 
call for government troops, and no government interests within our 
borders that cannot ordinarily be cared for by United States marshals 
and hired watchmen. All other internal questions arising in time of 
peace relate entirely to the administration of State affairs, and can be 
controlled by the State troops. So if the States still desire to hold o 
to their armies, and continue to tax their people to maintain them, the 
danger to the permanency of the regular establishment as now cot- 
stituted will continue. The question of preparing for possible foreign 
complications may be regarded as entirely outside of the issue involved, 
being regarded by the average law-makers of the country as a matter 
worthy of but little consideration. 

At the present time the action of several of the States would seem 
to point to a desire to decrease the strength of the National Guard 
Within the last year reductions were either made or attempted in the 
number of regiments or battalions in three of the States, and refusil 
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io vote any appropriation whatever to maintain forces already author- 
ed made in four others. What the result of this seeming tendency 
io abridge the numbers and the power of the National Guard will be 
remains to be seen. It is a matter of history, however, that when a 
tax has become burdensome to the majority of the people the cause of 
the tax has become odious. And not alone so, but such a tax has 
onstituted the first seeds of opposition to the established governments 
orto its methods. The farmer has no use for the State troops and 
objects to the tax to maintain them. The striker and the walking 
delegate and the trades-union agitators never find their way to the 
country, and the farmer knows little about them practically, and cares 
less. The manufacturers and the owners of buildings and the mana- 
gers of enterprises in the towns and cities have in the past willingly 
paid the tax levied for the maintenance of the National Guard in 
order to obtain the protection afforded by the troops for their property. 
But it is now a question whether these gentlemen, like the farmer, are 
not beginning to regard the tax as a burden. 

The final status of the National Guard will be fully determined 
within the next few years. It will either supplant the infantry branch 
of the army in whole or in part, or it will gradually lose its power 
by the operation of the causes mentioned and decrease in numbers 
and influence. It can hardly remain where it is in view of the active 
influences at work in its favor to enlarge its numbers and the field 
of its operations. Possibly a happy mean may be found that will be 
acceptable to the tax-payers and the Guardsmen, but until such mean 
is found the menace now presented of supplanting the regular forces 
by the National Guard will continue. 


H. R. BRINKERHOFF, 
Captain Fifteenth Infantry. 
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CHRONICLES OF CARTER BARRACKS, 


CAPTAIN Boomer was feeling very poorly about this time. He had 
a headache, pains in the back, loss of appetite, and a general indli- 
nation to make himself disagreeable, finding fault with the coffee and 
grumbling over the soup. 

These symptoms, particularly the last, indicate what medical men 
nowadays diagnose as the “ grippe ;” a designation, however, on record 
as far back as 1776, when an epidemic cold, spoken of as spreading 
from Barcelona to London, in passing through France obtained this 
name. 

Mrs. Boomer advised exercise and diet with a mild persistence that 
only made matters worse, until one morning the captain sent for the 
post surgeon, who dropped in that afternoon, told Boomer a story or 
two, and said he would send up a prescription. 

Sure enough, it came along the next day, and on deposit at the hos- 
pital produced a pint bottle of dark-colored fluid labeled “ 4114, as 
prescribed, night and morning.” The patient forgot all about it until 
Mrs. Boomer kindly brought the subject to his notice, together with a 
tablespoon. He shook up the bottle, applied his tongue to the small 
end of the cork, poured out the dose, and finding that the longer he 
looked the larger it grew, he carefully bestowed it upon the slop-jar 
and went to bed. Next morning he felt a good deal better, so he said 
to Mrs. Boomer. But that lady never omitted to provide him with 
spoon and medicine, while the captain, watching his chances, passed it 
on as before. Following up this course of treatment with scrupulous 
accuracy for a week, the supply gave out, and Boomer appeared to 
largely recover both appetite and good nature, so that when the post 
surgeon found time to inquire into the progress of the case, the captain 
was loud in his praises of the compound which had brought him such 
relief, and begged of the doctor a copy of the prescription for future 
emergencies, which rather pleased that much-worried man and added 
another chapter to the happy recollections of Boomer himself, who was 
wont to retire to his office several times a day in order quietly to have 
his laugh out over his easy impositions upon the watchful madam and 
the unsuspecting physician. 

In a variety of ways it is shown that man is a benevolent animal, 
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and especially in his unwillingness to keep his good things in his own 
breast. If they are of an edible nature, and belong below the dia- 
phragm, other considerations naturally prevail, but the finest part of 
him, his wit and his wisdom, he is always aching to bestow upon the 
public, and asks for nothing in return. Thus it was that Boomer felt 
empelled to tell his experience, and in due course, going from neigh- 
bor to neighbor, it came to the ears of the doctor, who said little, but 
made a mental note of his indebtedness and bided his time, nor was it 
long delayed. 

Boomer and Plussmore having accidentally encountered one another 
in town, began, naturally enough, to celebrate their approaching sepa- 
ration by a farewell cup or two, using such consoling media as the 
limited local fatilities furnished. Beer and oysters were handy but 
poor, and so were re-enforced by a little spiced rum, and later, reserves 
of milk-punch were called up, and the whole supported very satis- 
fyetorily by just a taste of brandy neat and more oysters for gravity’s 
sake. The search for something adequate to the occasion was a credit 
to their friendship, but was prosecuted with too much zeal and too 
little regard to the crude and intricate results of domestic industry in 
regions so remote from metropolitan skill as the saloons that bordered 
(arter Barracks, and, moreover, the oysters were Baltimore Coves and 
had all the age that the brandy wanted. Plussmore was in good 
physical condition and escaped with a restless night and strong reso- 
lutions next morning. Men behave differently under these convivial 
showers. Some are like a tin roof and turn off the flood entirely, 
while others are more like thatch and absorb about as much as they 
shed. And Boomer’s power of resistance was, perhaps, somewhat en- 
feebled by his faithful non-compliance with the recent directions of the 
post surgeon. 

At all events, he stuck it out manfully until summoned to dinner, 
when his first spoonful of soup, finding the whole digestive tract pre- 
empted by intruders, utterly refused to locate, and the captain collapsed. 

Even Mrs. Boomer was alarmed, and the doctor was again sent for 
and lost no time whatever in coming. He told the captain his state 
was serious and called for drastic measures, and that gentleman feebly 
intimated his readiness for anything but a funeral. In fact, he was 
conscious of very little besides an unutterable fullness and fervent 
desire to be anybody but himself, and anywhere but in the bosom of 
the family he loved so well. 

The doctor did not now propose to trust to prescriptions. He went 
over to the hospital in person ; nor did he look like a man doubtful of 
the remedy. Without calling upon the steward, he leisurely put to- 
gether a mixture of all manner of centrifugal drugs, prolonging the 
work as if it were a task that pleased him, as an artist lingers over his 
oils or a bride over her jewels. 
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Finally the doctor, with ample supplies of fixed. ammunition, bor 
down upon his prize. 

If Boomer suspected aught, he was too sick to protest or refuse, 
The doctor administered the dose with his own hands. There ig no 
need to linger over the details. Some thirty-six hours afterwards, 
Boomer was reposing in bed, white, weak, and convalescent, at peace 
with himself and the rest of mankind. 

He stayed there willingly enough for quite a while ; but, meantime, 
something happened in which he lost the finest opportunity of his 
life. 

During his period of seclusion, and even after his recovery, it was 
noticed that he had no remarks to offer either upon the medicine or 
method of the post surgeon, and that gentleman also preferred to 
regard it more as a matter for contented reflection than curious inquiry, 

In fact, Boomer’s general habits gave so little warrant for any sus. 
picions of excess, that his absence from duty was credited to the usual 
bilious attack that belongs to a sedentary life and commissary fodder. 

Plussmore continued to feel too near the edge of internal rebellion 
to be inquisitive about his stomach or boastful of himself, and had 
plenty to think of in the preparation for his coming change of station, 
After considerable difficulty in securing the “cogent reasons” required 
for such transfers, the matter had, it was thought, been favorably con- 
sidered, and was in process of arrangement for the coming week. 

The melancholy duty remained of making his parting calls, which 
with much foresight and calculation he contrived to do in the absence 
of most of the victims, discharging his social obligation with a P. P.C. 
slipped under the door, or handed to such cooks or chambermaids as 
he was fortunate enough to beguile into opening it. 

In one or two instances, where he was desirous of leaving a durably 
pleasant impression behind him, or where he felt warranted in calling 
attention to the obstinate neglect of door attendance, he penciled his 
autograph on a trunk-tag and tied it to the knob, an innovation much 
to be commended for ease, security, and dispatch. 

But on almost the last evening of his stay, Plussmore found hin- 
self caught at Captain Truffles’s just in time for making the acquaint- 
ance of Miss Shimmerdyne, who had arrived a day or two before, 
having been carried out of her way on a cross-road by a chance nap 
and a careless conductor. 

That official was very sorry, but his train was run on the most 
economical principles, so far as the employés were concerned, and he 
tended brakes, and was freight agent and expressman besides. Being 
also heavy-bodied, and of a pensive turn of mind, and in a state of 
chronic doubt if it was the bandbox or the basket or the bundle that 
was to be left at the next station, which involved repeated references 
to memorandum-books and way-bills, he seldom got round in time for 
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his ordinary business, let alone the care of passengers, who did not 
belong to the daily routine of the road. 

Miss Shimmerdyne had at last to take the worried man in hand 
and tenderly extract from him such information as he possessed about 
the vicinity and its access, 

Finally she determined to go on to the next junction, where she 
would be in time for a train to Marlowe and a visit to an old school 
friend who had settled there, and who would be very glad to see “ her 
dearest Rhodope,” if there was any reliance to be placed upon frequent 
declarations to that effect in the spasmodic correspondence that had 
survived the perils of marriage. 

This was done, and duly communicated at the first opportunity to 
Mrs. Truffles, who had been expecting Miss Rhodope for some time, 
and was beginning to feel a bit anxious about the delay. 

Plussmore was not to blame for the failure of his strategy. His 
dispositions were-all right, and Captain and Mrs. Truffles should not 
have been at home. But the girl in the kitchen was also something of 
a tactician, and had her own beau in hand, with his feet on the fender 
and his head where there was the least possible difficulty in hearing 
anything she might wish to say. So she was very reluctant to answer 
the bell, and Plussmore equally so to miss the occasion for getting his 
card inside. He felt no disposition to play off the trunk-tag business 
on Captain Truffles, who was as ceremonious as a commodore, and 
would have ‘seen no more joke in it than in the Constitution of the 
United States. Plussmore waited with what patience he could muster, 
and exhausting that, found himself at the gate on his way out just as 
two ladies appeared on their way in. He could do no less than return 
with them to the house, where he was introduced to Miss Rhodope, 
and another chapter in his history began. 

People talk about falling in love, and that fairly enough expresses 
the process in some cases. 

Less thought is generally given to it than to a dinner, though the 
material for a wife is really entitled to as much study as a bill of fare. 

If the temptation lies on the surface, the plunge may follow at once, 
but as often, perhaps, the treasure is hidden, and comes into view as 
reluctantly as a trout, or invites pursuit with shy retreat into cool 
depths and distant eddies. 

In Plussmore’s case the transformation was as sudden and complete 
as that of a library table under a broken bottle of ink. The ice had 
hardly frozen over the current of his last affection and was, therefore, 
all the more amenable to a sudden thaw. 

At exactly half-past eight on Friday evening he was thinking of 
nothing but Fort Saco and a bout with Captain and Brevet Major 
Basbridge, at 8.45 P.M. he stood waiting at the door of Captain 
Truffles’s quarters, at nine he was full fifty fathoms deep in love with a 
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girl he had never seen before and never expected to see again. And 
this though he had the reputation of being the slowest and. most obstj. 
nate of men. 

Meantime, he was trying to talk with Mrs. Truffles and look at 
Miss Rhodope, who wondered if her bonnet was on straight or what 
it could be that seemed to monopolize the attention of their visitor, 
The captain had never been happy in the art of making a few words 
goa great ways, but Mrs. Truffles was considerate and kind, though 
sleepy, and contrived to summon into expression even more than q 
decent amount of interest in the captain’s labored regrets at leaving 
Carter Barracks. 

As direct from Fort Saco herself, Miss Rhodope had an excellent 
chance for a diversion in the madam’s favor, but she was still under 
the spell of Plussmore’s gaze and of the wonder whether it meant a 
smutch of bituminous coal or an effort to realize what native ingenuity 
had accomplished in home-made millinery. 

Fortunately, Captain Truffles returned, and his entry upon the 
scene broke up the charm. The madam’s polite attentions were dis- 
tracting enough, but when Truffles shouldered his way into the conver- 
sation with involved suggestions of field manceuvres which Plussmore 
was recommended to bring to the notice of the experts at Fort Saco, 
that officer felt that it was time to go. 

Truffles was far too courteous to turn anybody out of doors, but 
after ten o’clock he sat leaning forward on the edge of his chair with 
both hands on the arms, in such an aggressive posture of detached ser- 
vice that even to a man in love the exterior of the premises was an 
unavoidable and omnipresent intimation. Moreover, his alarm clock 
over the fireplace had the longest and sharpest whirr of any machine 
in the country and was set at 10.15 sharp. 

Nobody was on record as having outstayed that except Contretemps, 
who found the gate locked and had to jump the fence, which is the 
reason why Contretemps never calls now save on Saturday afternoons, 
when Truffles always goes up-town for his weekly whist at Judge 
Blackstone’s. 

But in justice to Truffles we ought again to call attention to the fact 
that he was in poor health and suffered from indigestion mitigated by 
rheumatism, from which naturally resulted his serious views of life 
and great devotion to duty, the outward and visible signs of these vir- 
tues being early bedtime and late rising and a just resentment at any 
undue interference with his valuable studies. 

Once more outside, Plussmore, thinking of Miss Rhodope and 
wishing Captain Truffles had kept out of the parlor, where he belonged 
as little asa last year’s calendar, looked back at the house, and was 
surprised at the rapidity with which the lights had disappeared. It 
reminded him of a beautiful star swallowed up by some Chinese 
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dragon of a storm-cloud, and he yearned for a tin pan and a rolling- 


And pin that he might beat off the monster and release the virgin. It was 





















bsti- impossible to go home with such thoughts as these for company. He 
had two more calls to make. Reserving Boomer for the next day and 
cat confident that the Jaffertys were gone to bed, or so far on their way 
ine there as to be invisible, and willing to shorten the night in any man- 
= ner, he strolled slowly down to the end of the row, and was alarmed 
- at seeing the windows of Jafferty’s residence in full illumination. For 
ugh the madam’s day never began until all the children were safely 
"4 Ff asleep and there was some comfort in the house. Jafferty, too, was 
mg glad to have a quiet pipe unmolested by assignments to duty as gen- 
eral utility man in block-house architecture, baby jumping, and picture 
o composition. 
et The bell had long ago disappeared from his door, it and its con- 
+4 FF vections worn out with the experiments and investigations of the 
"y young olive branches, but the head of the family had replaced it by a 
he knocker, which, properly materialized and patented, might have made 
; his fortune. It was, in its present inchoate condition, simply a small 
Et shot suspended by a chain from a nail in the topmost panel. One 
7 rap from it could have been heard over half the reservation, as needed 
a to be the case when the Jaffertys were in committee of the whole, or 
” at any time between daylight and dark. But it is easy to see how the 
idea might be improved and made to flower out in a charming combi- 
; nation of copper ball, aluminum plate, and links of bronze, until the 
original would be left as far behind as a couple of brickbats by a brass 
: fender. 





Even now the Jaffertys are better, thought Plussmore, than the 
straw and packing-boxes of my room, and so he duly cannonaded the 
door, which Jafferty opened with the anxious look of a man who ex- 
pected nothing but orders for a change of station or to fill out some- 
body else’s tour of guard duty. 

Mrs. Jafferty swept a pile of clothing from the nearest chair and 
went on with her work, talking as eagerly as she stitched, while the 
captain watched and listened. 

“Yes, really going to Fort Saco ; well, I wish we were going too; 
anything would be an improvement on this place. Luckily there is a 
sentinel below us and the relief goes by regularly, or there would be 
as little to see as in a grave-yard,—nothing to hear either, not even a 
bugle, and the band of course only plays at the upper end of the line.” 

Jafferty came back with an extra pipe, which he offered to the 
captain, and that gentleman, though he seldom smoked, thought the 
tobacco would be an improvement on an atmosphere rather too redo- 
lent of pinafores, brass-toed shoes, and second-hand raiment generally, 
80 he gravely joined his host in a gallant attempt to disinfect the 
premises. 
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“Yes, the longer one stays in the army the worse it grows, Ther 
was a time when you had a house and yard to yourself, but now you 
can’t empty a wash-basin without filling your neighbor’s soup tureep, 
Yesterday was a week since.I have dared to open my windows, for 
Mr. Westwick—he is next door, you know—stuffs birds and things, 
yes, and you can’t imagine how they smell.” 

Jafferty seemed a little uneasy, and found space to ask Plussmore jf 
he was ever stationed at Fort Spooner. 

“Fort Spooner,” replied the madam. “Well, that was a post, 
We had cows and chickens, and fresh eggs from June to December, 
made our own butter,and I was even thinking of cheese, when the 
first thing we knew, just because we were so comfortable, Mr. Jafferty 
was ordered here, where you can’t keep a kitten without a permit, 
Well, Captain Plussmore, you may thank your stars you can get away, 
though they tell me Fort Saco—why, that is Colonel Longbow’s 
post.” 

“Yes,” said Plussmore ; “ but he is away on leave now.” 

“ Ah! so is Miss Shimmerdyne.” 

“* Miss Shimmerdyne ?” 

“Why, yes; I am told they will go back together.” 

“Nonsense.” Then feeling that he had been a little too emphatic, 
the captain laughed it off with the inquiry, “ Where did you get that 
piece of news?” 

“ Well, I’m not es and there is no order out yet against hearing 
what ee folks say.” 

“Other folks! The mail-carrier told the orderly, and the orderly 
he told the housemaid, and the housemaid she told the cook, and the 
cook 

“ Do you feel very much disappointed, Captain Plussmore ?” 

“No; rather surprised, though.” 

“ Been pretty busy with your packing, I expect. Most through?” 

“Well, if I could borrow Jafferty here for a little while to help 
with the crockery it might expedite matters.” 

“Tt certainly would,” said the madam; and Jafferty divided his 
commentary between a chuckle and a groan, for the story went that on 
his last move he had taken the table-ware under his especial charge in 
consequence of some early clerical experience in a wholesale establish- 
ment where he learned, he said, the secret of safe packing. 

So the lieutenant piled the dishes into flour-barrels and used the 
poker to ram down straw until he guaranteed the interspaces were as 
solid as Pilot Knob. 

When the Jafferty household disembarked at Carter Barracks and 
undertook to reconstitute themselves, they had straw. enough for 4 
livery-stable, and the crockery was all there, but in such multitudinous 
detail that no fragment was large enough for a butter-plate ; nor did it 
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much matter, for the lieutenant was too crushed and the madam too 
goss to eat, and the children enjoyed the direct access to pan and 
kettle for many days. 

“Yes,” said Jafferty between puffs, “yes, I’ll come over and fix 
ap your willow pattern china and the Roman vases and the Colonial 
rics, anything like that, with the greatest pleasure.” 

“Thank you; when I get round to my art collections I’ll be sure 
and send you word.” 

“Well, I wish you better luck than we had,” interrupted the 
madam. “In our last move not a thing came through whole but 
Jafferty’s boots and my flat-irons.” 

_ “Qh, yes,” added the lieutenant, “one more article turned up all 
right.” 

“Tndeed. I should like to know what?” 

“ Washington’s Tomb.” 

Mrs, Jafferty absolutely laughed. “Sure enough, there it hangs 
over the fireplace, Captain Plussmore. It was a present from a friend 
to my husband, and constituted the worldly wealth with which he 
endowed me when we were married, being, I think, the sole article of 
furniture he possessed. It was always forgotten in our moves until 
the last minute and then tossed anywhere among the parcels, and once 
it was left behind and kindly forwarded us by express, never lost and 
never injured, and the only thing we now have of our original out- 
fit,”’ 

“Tt is the Luck of Eden-hall,” solemnly replied the captain, “and 
Icertainly should advise you to look out for it hereafter. You may 
rest assured it is the family fortune.” 

“Yes? The sooner it is burned up the better, then, for the 
family fortunes have been at slack-water ever since I knew anything 
about them.” 

“Mrs. Jafferty, you don’t know what you are talking about,” ex- 
claimed Plussmore. “Look at the lieutenant there, he’s gained ten 
pounds since he came to this post ; look at your children, any quantity 
of them, tough as knots every one ; and then look at the quartermaster 
up yonder.” 

What is said may sometimes be the manufacture of the moment, 
or a resurrection from some cerebral attic of waifs of thought out of 
present fashion, casuals of the mind, that turn up now and then often 
enough to get a crumb of recognition and so preserve their personality 
until some crisis arrives and the erstwhile tramp presents himself 
clothed, equipped, and on parade. 

Plussmore had known in a vague way of the life and noise that 
thronged and echoed around the Jafferty hearthstone, and also of the 
stillness that had once and again settled down upon the quartermaster’s 
household, increased only by arrivals that came but never ‘stayed, and 
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yet he had left the comparison incomplete nor dreamed of any practical 
application until under the provocation of Mrs. Jafferty’s curiosity anq 
pessimism combined he had put himself on record with unconsiderej 
plainness. 

It was midnight when he got home, drew a big chair in front of 
the window, and watched the lights twinkle at the guard-house 
number one slowly paced back and, forth past the windows. He hes. 
tated between another smoke and a possible toddy in view of the cop. 
fusion and change in prospect, and fell at last into a brown study ove 
the problem, given Miss Rhodope two rooms and a kitchen, one thou. 
sand pounds baggage allowance, and a change of station yearly, how 
long would it take to produce Mrs. Jafferty ? 

“Tt could not be done,” muttered Plussmore, at what time in the 
morning is none of our business. “ It could not be done; it is not on 
the cards.” Now, he might have had his notion of possibilities some 
what enlarged had he seen Mrs. Jafferty, who that same morning came 
down-stairs and stopped a moment in front of “ Washington’s Tomb,” 
She took the picture down and carefully dusted it, even bringing out 
with a bit of silk what little polish there was in the old and faded 
frame, and returned it to its place before the lieutenant’s appear. 
ance. 

When, later in the day, that individual came over to the fireplace 
and began to fill his pipe, he, too, happened to catch a sight of the 
picture. Then he took out his eyeglasses and scanned it closely. He 
left his pipe on the mantel-piece and started to find Mrs. Boomer, 
who was found, with results that were manifest on Mrs. Jafferty’s 
birthday a month afterwards; but we cannot go into particulars at 
present. 

And as for Miss Rhodope, she contemporaneously with all this was 
half thinking to herself, “ Well, if that is Captain Plussmore, he cer- 
tainly is the least agreeable officer I have ever met, Colonel Longbow 
excepted.” 

Endeavoring the next day to complete his round of farewell visits, 
Plussmore encountered Boomer, still a semi-invalid and confined to the 
house, but, happily for Mrs. Boomer, busy over a table covered with 
newspaper slips, a pot of paste, and an old company order-book. 

Mr. Westwick thought that the results of his labor in this direction 
might interest the captain, and had brought them over for him to see. 
Boomer took to the notion at once, enchanted at the prospect of a 

.library gained by the simple use of scissors and brush. The madam 
hastened to supply him with all the old journals and periodicals she 
could lay her hands on. 

“ Wonderful,” said Boomer,—“ wonderful that I never thought of 
all this before; just look here, information on such entertaining sub- 
jects.” Arid he picked up at random a handful of cuttings and went 
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to illustrate the accession made to his knowledge. Celebrated 
intings were in existence, so the reliable editor stated, full of the 
yst delightful anachronisms. The children of Israel appear going 
mt to gather manna, each man armed with a shot-gun. The aged 
Simeon of St. Luke’s gospel wears a pair of spectacles, and one of 
ie wise men of the East is — the Holy Child with a model 
fa full-rigged man-of-war. 

In the Expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise the angel is 
sppareled in a dress with voluminous flounces. Abraham in the 
\erifice of Isaac holds at his son’s head a huge blunderbuss, and at 
ie Healing of the Sick the spectators are all equipped with full- 
ipttomed wigs. 

In fact, the captain was so occupied with the arrangement of his 
yeumulation of miscellaneous anecdote that he did not seem to feel 
he proper pangs at Plussmore’s approaching departure, and that gen- 
ieman, learning that Mrs. Boomer was in town, resolved to pay his 
inal respects to Colonel Peppercorn, who insisted on taking him in to 
immer ; and there we leave him for the present, nor could he be better 
lisposed of, 

The dishes upon that table were not elaborate, but every one had 
isown flavor and borrowed nothing from exotic sauces to make up for 
utive poverty. 

The soapsuds that linger round a Monday’s dinner, where the cook 
ivides her time between the week’s wash and the day’s roast; the 
talybeate qualifications of Tuesday’s meal, when the ironing and the 
dew are alternate tasks ; the energy that is absorbed by mop and scrub- 
ting-brush to the evident injury of Friday’s soggy pie-crust, were 
wt peculiarities of the Peppercorn kitchen, which had no divided 
ivinity. 

The preacher who was paid in kind—a bag of flour from one 
mrishioner, a pound of sugar from another, and a cheese from a third 
retaliated, and justly so, in his sermons by appropriating paragraphs 
tm Hooker and Jeremy Taylor, samples of Jonathan Edwards and 
Whitefield ; but Colonel Peppercorn’s dinners bore the impress of one 
vind and hand free from all interruptions by more ignoble labor. 
You knew exactly what you were eating, and were all the hungrier for 
the knowledge. 

It was not necessary for any guest of the colonel’s to get up an 
petite with caviare and kummel; if it did not exist already it was 
wm with the first mouthful of soup, and went into a slow decline 
wer the last sip of the dessert. 

“Simple dinners,” the colonel called them; but then simplicity, 
like the Masonic brotherhood, has its degrees, if not in our own ex- 
ptience, at least as exhibited from our book-shelves. 

They tell of a veteran of the clubs who sharply resented any im- 
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putation of being hard to please. “ Bless my soul,” said he, “ nobody 
is easier satisfied than Iam. First, a bisque of crabs, then a turbot, 
some venison, a roast duck, a stalk of celery, an apple tart, and a bit 
of old cheese, that is all I want, and it is enough for anybody.” 

“Are the people starving because there is no bread? Why don't 
they give them cake?” exclaimed Queen Antoinette. 

Then there is simplicity fromthe economical point of view, that of 
the man whose table cost him nothing; for, said he, “On Sunday | 
dine with my old friend Weatherford and eat enough to last till 
Wednesday, when I get some tripe which I hate, and which is sure to 
make me so devilish sick that I don’t want anything more for the res 
of the week.” 

But the provender which monopolizes the most space for the least 
money is doubtless an old-fashioned Sunday evening supper in the back 
districts of New England, popped corn, dried apples, and hard cider, 
which in combination have expansive properties that would stop up 
any excavation a chrome-steel projectile could make, and would also 
form. the ideal currency of the populist cranks. 

For genuinely sweet simplicity there is nothing on record like the 
dinner to which Agassiz sat down as the guest of Oken. 

Considering the scientific proclivities of the two learned professors, 
they ought to have been provided with vertebre from the choicest 
Southdown mutton, but instead they had potatoes, roasted and boiled; 
one might take that much of a choice. 

“There was never such a feast,” said Agassiz, “ never on this 
planet, for Oken unfolded to me the principles of his system, and I 
devoured his intellect while munching his potatoes.” 

Now, this enthusiasm seems to us utterly misplaced. For regular 
fare and real nutrition we should greatly prefer the brains of a calf to 
those of any professor, or even the whole academic board. 

Boomer’s efforts at laying in literary supplies were interrupted by 
the P. M. mail. There was only one letter, but its effect upon the 
captain was most peculiar. He could not have stared harder at its 
revelations had they been the skull and cross-bones of some Ku-Klux 
notice to quit. 

Finally he drew himself together, and relieved his feelings with 
yell which penetrated the comfortable recesses of the parlor, where the 
madam was verifying the merits of her recent shopping. 

When she reached the captain’s room breathless with wonder, if 
not with alarm, he appeared to be standing on his head in the middle 
of the lounge, beating a tattoo with his feet upon the adjacent wall; 
and what the madame heard was, “Think of it! think of it! The 
greatest piece of news that has ever reached the army since Hull’ 
surrender, and I am shut up in the house here with gas—gas—well; 
gasteropoditis !” 
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After dinner the colonel and Plussmore adjourned to the library, 
not to smoke, for stale tobacco is not the thing to lend any charm 
aither to the cover or contents of one’s books, and Colonel Peppercorn 
yould as soon have thought of playing euchre with the corporal of 
the guard as immersing the half morocco and polished calf of his 
library shelves in the smudge of a bar-room. 

But the colonel handed Plussmore a strange old volume of military 
graps, Where the captain found an epitaph, which he started to tran- 


gribe as follows : 


‘“‘ Here sleeps a British grenadier, 
Who died. from drinking cold small beer. 
Be wise from his untimely fall, 
Drink hot and strong or not at all. 
But dead by musket or by pot, 
An honest soldier’s ne’er forgot.’ 


This seemed to Plussmore far superior to anything the post ceme- 
tery afforded, and he resolved to call the attention of the chaplain to 
the fact,—especially the conclusion. 

Meantime, the colonel was taking a furtive look at the mail that 
had been left some time before upon his desk. On one of the letters 
he recognized a superscription in the hand of Colonel Longbow, and 
was about to call Plussmore’s attention to the fact when second thought 
checked him. Peppercorn had been too long in the service not to 
know all the advantages of reserving your fire. It is the first step 
that costs, no matter whether you carry your head on your shoulders 
or under your arms, for until it is made nobody knows your point of 
direction. With military men especially, since they are all fine strate- 
gists and have a fashion of getting to Ulm by way of Boulogne, it is 
better not to undertake to head them off until they are well advanced 
in the “ second intention.” 

So the colonel joined Plussmore in his laugh over the lapidary 
record of the soldier’s confidence in immortality, and capped it by 
another : 


‘If Israel wandered years twoscore, 
I now have wandered sixteen more, 
Through Ireland, Flanders, France, and Spain, 
Until at last I here remain. 
If cold above, if wet or dry, 
If storm or sunshine, what care I?’’ 


Finally, Plussmore bid the colonel good-night, the formality of 
departure evaporating in Peppercorn’s remark that “good-by” was 
not provided for in tactics or regulation, doubtless because each day 
brought its surprises in details, transfers, assignments, and reliefs, so 
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that old combinations were often renewed. You separate in Ney 
York and meet in New Orleans, count on Charleston and bring up af 
St. Louis; the only certain thing in army life being its uncertainty, 
though there frequently is a tendency to service in “cycle on epicycle, 
orb on orb,” through which we return from devious wanderings like 
comets drawing at each revolution nearer the sun until they fall upon 
it, as we at last tumble into the retired list. 

It took us, for instance, thirty-three years to get back to the same 
set of quarters at the same post, but luckily it was a casemate, for no 
residential aggregation of quartermaster material would have stood up 
straight for that length of time. 

The colonel resumed consideration of the mail. -The letter from 
Longbow was peculiar, square in form and stiff in texture, it almost 
suggested a package rather than an epistle. 

But it was certainly from Longbow, for it bore his crest, a demi- 
lion rampant. We neither vouch for the heraldry given nor the 
etymology to come, but state the facts. 

Longbow claimed that his name was Leonforte, abraded and hard- 
ened into its present form, and pictorially represented from earliest 
time by the king of beasts in the reduced shape indicated. The 
“family” belonged to the land,—knowest thou that land, of the orange 
and the myrtle, of the olive and the vine, before the degenerate days 
of cotton-seed oil and the parasitic phylloxera,—it is the land of 
Napoleon, who was related to the House of Leonforte among his other 
honors. 

Peppercorn opened the letter, and its contents came one by one into 
view. They were not photographs. After an examination, repeated 
again and again, they dropped from the colonel’s astonished fingers, 
and he threw himself back in his chair with what would have been a 
scream in anybody but the Commandant of Carter Barracks. 

He shut his eyes and thought for a moment or two, then picked 
up the documents, restored them carefully to their envelope, and started 
to find his wife. 

Retaining the parcel in his own possession he swore her to secrecy 
for the present, but the madam had to look up her spectacles, and that 
involved a visit to the pantry, the kitchen, the dining-room, and finally 
the colonel began the campaign from the other end of the usual line 
of operations, and came down-stairs triumphantly with some three 
and a half pairs. , 

The madam adjusted her glasses and took up the colonel’s letter. 
She was by this time at home in her arm-chair by the window, and 
the colonel stood leaning against the mantel-piece. 

“ Ah,” said she, studying the post-mark, “ there is nothing startling 
about that.” It was Accomoc, the nearest station to York Hall. Then 
the madam opened the letter. She went over the inclosure slowly, 
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grutinizing apparently not so much the contents as the fashion and 
quality, until the colonel could bear it no longer, and shouted,— 

“Well! can’t you read ?” 

Somewhere in these intermittent chronicles we believe we have 
engaged ourselves to “Philip” as the colonel’s first name. It is 
for that reason that we now record the madam’s reply as, “My 
dear Philip, no reading could be easier, but this is not local work. 
(olonel Longbow must have had it executed before he left Fort 
Saco.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me.you had any notion of this?” 

“Certainly. I expected as much weeks ago.” 

“ And never told me?” 

“T imagined you knew all about it.” 

“ And was trying to keep it from you?” 

ro 

“Really, madam, perhaps I might get an introduction to you 
from some mutual friend in order that we may become better ac- 


quainted.” 

But we have other business to bring up to the present level of this 
narration. 

When Mrs. Boomer first caught sight of her husband feet upper- 
most on the lounge, it did not excite any apprehension of his sanity, 
for they had been married some years, and she had arrived at an actual 
knowledge of- his dislike to all conventionalities. He returned to his 
normal posture, and took her into his confidence at once, placing in 
her hands the reason for his bodily inversion, as the only means 
of expressing on his part a sense of the occurrence he then cele- 
brated. 

It took a good deal to upset Mrs. Boomer, but at this crisis she 
was upset, and she admitted it without, however, feeling compelled to 
proclaim the fact by any approach to Boomer’s method. There was a 
note that had escaped his attention until the madam, as she recovered 
herself, picked it up and read as follows : 


‘Regard for my late post commander and consideration for yourself, together 
with my desire to increase for you the opportunities you use so well, impel me to 
anticipate by these first fruits, as it were, the general delivery that will follow in 


due course.’’ 


And Boomer continued to murmur, “ Think of it! Such a chance 
and lost, because I am shut up here with pills, paste, and a scrap- 
book !” 

Now, perhaps, it is time to declare for the very few of our readers 
who will have waited for the disclosure, it may be the fault of our 
diffuseness or it may be the fault of their curiosity that the subject of 
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the colonel’s conversation with his wife, of his original amazement, of 
Boomer’s uproarious behavior, of Mrs. Boomer’s confusion, of Mrs, 
Peppercorn’s fulfilled expectations, were three cards as follows: 
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THE ENGLISH FOOD GIFTS AFTER THE 
STEGE OF PARIS) 





WHEN the siege of Paris was drawing to its end, and when lament- 
able reports of the starvation that was going on inside were circulating 
about Europe, everybody took it for granted that, for a time after the 
opening of the gates and until regular supplies could be obtained once 
more a considerable portion of the population would be in serious 
straits for food. The stocks in the place were known to be on the 
point of exhaustion; the railways had been much damaged, and re- 
quired to be got back into working condition before traffic could be 
rorganized and provisions brought in; and it was imagined, addition- 
ally, that a good many people would have no money to pay for bread. 
For these various reasons it seemed certain to outsiders that a period 
of serious want would have to be bridged over. The gaze of the 
world was fixed on Paris; everybody felt personal sorrow for it; the 
deepest interest in the griefs of its inhabitants was everywhere ex- 
pressed. In England, as elsewhere, the talk of the time was full of 
sympathy ; and in England—though not elsewhere—active measures 
were taken to show the reality of that sympathy. The Lord Mayor 
of London called a meeting at the Mansion House, as he usually does 
when a great suffering claims alleviation, appealed to the British pub- 
lic to help Paris, and opened a subscription. With the product of that 
subscription (which was large), food was bought in quantities in antici- 
pation of the surrender, and was sent off to Havre and Dieppe, in the 
hope that, by effort and good luck, it might, somehow, be got to Paris 
in time to be of. use. 

The situation appeared to be made worse still by one of the condi- 
tions of the capitulation, which stipulated that no food for Paris should 
bedrawn from any of the portions of France then occupied by the 
Germans,—the reason being that the conquerors needed for themselves 
all that those portions could produce. This restriction signified that, 
asall the Northern Departments, up to the Belgian frontier, were in 
German hands, and as German regiments had stretched out beyond 
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Normandy in the west, and beyond Burgundy in the south, supplies 
for the capital could only be practically sought in distant departments, 
But the Germans, very generously, did not enforce this clause, ang 
allowed food to be bought for Paris wherever it could be found, eye, 
at Versailles, where they really required it for their own people, The 
result was that, as the railways were patched up wonderfully fast, 
stocks got in with a relative abundance and a positive speed which 
astonished the beholders. 

It happened in reality, after all this apprehension, that Paris had 
scarcely starved at all, in the strict sense of the term. Everybody 
who had money to spend was able, throughout the siege, to obtain 
necessaries in sufficient quantity, and even certain luxuries. The stay. 
vation that was so much talked of by commiserating Europe rary 
meant, for the mass of the population, any absolute absence of food, 
I did not hear of one proved case of death from hunger; but, of 
course, I do not pretend that none occurred, for, even in ordinary 
times, people in large agglomerations die frequently from want, 
Throughout the siege, too, charity was at work with open hands; the 
richer people contributed abundantly to the relief of the needs around 
them. There was discomfort for the wealthy ; there was scantines 
for the middle classes ; there was privation for the poor; all sorts of 
unaccustomed nourishment were utilized; but there was always food 
of some sort, though generally inferior in quality, and in many case 
insufficient in quantity. A certain number of persons, especially 
women, had, towards the end, great difficulty in obtaining bread at 
all, because at that time it had to be fetched, with tickets, from the 
baker’s shops, a process which involved hours of waiting in the cold. 
Various forms of dyspepsia, and even of organic diseases, were brought 
on by bad eating; inflammations of the chest were numerous; but, s0 
far as I could learn on the spot (and I took a great deal of trouble to 
inquire, at the time), most of the damage done was to persons of 
previous weak health. I must say, also, that the consequences did not 
always manifest themselves at once,—in many cases they appeared 
months afterwards; deaths from illnesses caused by the siege were 
heard of more frequently perhaps in 1872 than in 1871. The men 
were better off than the women, because, during the whole duration of 
the investment, nearly all of them could get two francs a-day a 
National Guards, while the women could earn nothing, and suffered, 
consequently, more. There were, of course, many cases of exceptional 
distress ; many persons were unable to digest, or even to swallow, the 
abominable bread that was supplied to the public during the con- 
cluding weeks (those who could afford it did their baking at home 
with flour they had laid up at the beginning, or else ate rice instead of 
bread); of course the scarcity of fuel and the bitter cold of the winter 
of 1870 added to the suffering ; but that suffering, though occasionally 
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Pplies # intense, was not universal, and, especially, it never presented the char- 
nents, acter of true siege famine. Another fortnight would have produced 
, and M@ that famine; but the capitulation was signed in time, and, taking the 
even ff population as a whole and putting aside the exceptions, Paris went 






The @ through only the earliest stages of the consequences of a prolonged 
‘fast, MH investment. Occasional instances of acute misery cannot be counted 
vhich @ for anything under such circumstances and amidst so vast a population. 





Considering what war really is, what it really means, and what it may 









had § entail, Paris made scarcely any acquaintance with its limitless horrors. 
body There was a good deal of illness, but no general starvation properly so- 
tain @ called. For a city of brightness and pleasure the trial was very painful 
star. # and humiliating ; but for a beleaguered fortress it could scarcely be re- 
ely f garded asa trial. Asa moral and material hardship inflicted suddenly on 
ood, @ people who had always lived in insouciance, the siege was extremely worry- 





ing and painful ; but as a military operation, involving possibly all the 
frightful followings of battle, it induced, comparatively, very few woes 
atall. The situation might have been so immeasurably worse than it 
was that, putting aside isolated cases, it cannot be regarded as having 
been thoroughly bad. 

At the immediate moment, however, nothing of this truth was 
known’; the facts only came out by slow degrees. The exact con- 
trary, indeed, was believed outside. And that was why the world 
wept for Paris, and why the English of the period desired to aid in 
mitigating her sorrows. 

The capitulation and the armistice were signed about the 27th 















January, and on the 4th February (if I remember correctly) Colonel 
ld, § Stuart Wortley and Mr. George Moore arrived in Paris as delegates 
ght # of the Lord Mayor’s Committee, bringing with them a first small 
% & supply of stores. They set themselves at once to prepare for the dis- 





tribution of “the English gifts” that were following them, formed a 
Paris Committee to help in the work, and were good enough to ask 
me to join it. I had just come in from Versailles, where I had passed 
the siege time: I was very curious to see with my own eyes the state 
of Paris, and was particularly glad of this opportunity to examine, in 
a special and practical form, the true condition of things inside. The 
work on that committee made me acquainted with details which I 
could scarcely have got to know in any other way, and my recollection 
of it enables me to tell some of the points of a story which at the 
time attracted much attention, but which is now, I presume, almost 
forgotten. 

Our committee had nothing to do with the transport of the stores 
to Paris; its function was limited to their distribution when they got 
there. I knew, therefore, nothing, except in a very general way, 
about the difficulties of carriage and the labor of surmounting them ; 
I remember only that great energy was employed, that much credit 
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was due to those who had charge of the forwarding from the forts, 
and that Colonel Wortley and Mr. Moore were indefatigable. Their 
first act was to organize depots all over the town, especially in the 
poorer districts. I forget how many there were, but I am under the 
impression that the number was between a dozen and twenty. There 
were, frequently, delays in conveying the stores from the railway 
station to the depots, because of the scarcity of horses; and the un. 
packing and division into portions for each applicant took up a good 
deal of time. If we could have given a whole cheese to one, a whole 
ham to a second, a box of biscuits to a third, and a bag of coffee toa 
fourth, and have left them to settle the sharing between them, we 
should have got on much faster; but, as it was, we were often forced 
to keep the people waiting while hundreds of heaps of varied pro- 
visions, in a transportable condition, were prepared in rows. When 
once that was done, the handing out went on very fast. At each 
depot a staff was installed, and, during the earlier days, the task of 
giving went on uninterruptedly, even at night. Paris knew within 
twenty-four hours that food was to be had for the asking, and Paris 
came in crowds to ask for it. The crowds, in themselves, supplied no 
reliable festimony of the existence of great want, for they would appear 
again to-day, in equal numbers, if food were once more offered for 
nothing; but in their aspect and their composition there were details 
which showed, in some degree at least, that the nature of the occasion 
was special.. Again, the food was, of necessity, distributed haphazard, 
and the process in itself revealed little on the surface ; but on the rare 
occasions when it was favorable to penetrate into it, to learn the secrets 
of the starvelings, and to discover the personal causes which led them 
to come and beg, it assumed a totally different character, and became 
at moments intensely interesting. 

For many days I passed a considerable portion of my time in the 
depots, or outside them talking to the waiting mob, and I heard a 
quantity of tales of suffering, the majority of which were, I fancy 
(judging from the manner of telling, or from the nature of the state- 
ments), mainly imaginary, while some few of them were, I dare say, 
painfully true. I repeat, however, before narrating stories, that I 
regarded the authentic ones as exceptions, and that the famine provoked 
by the siege alone, and not by general or accidental causes, was not 90 
serious as the European public had supposed. Other witnesses may, 
possibly, hold a precisely contrary opinion: I speak solely for myself, 
after a careful study of the situation, so far as I could measure it, and 
after diligent inquiry among those who were best placed to know the 
facts. 

The first depot opened was somewhere near the Church of Notre 
Dame des Victoires ; and, as it was the first, the rush to it was great, 
The column of people was indeed so long that it stretched, six or eight 
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fhick, almost a quarter of a mile away, past the Bourse. Several of 
went down on the first evening and found men and women standing 










the prsitting on the pavements, a few with wraps, many without. Various 
the dasses were represented among them: some looked not only respecta- 
here ple, but almost as if they belonged to the lower middle strata; the 
Way Bf st majority, however, were the poorest of the poor, and seemed 
- wretchedly unfit, with their tattered clothes, to support twelve or fifteen 
ved hours of waiting in the bitter air. It was so dark (there was no gas, 
- for the reason that there was no coal to make it with) that we could not 
oa geclearly ; but our eyes had grown somewhat accustomed to the gloom, 
™ and we were able, on looking closely, to perceive approximately the 
7 features of the people, and sometimes the expressions of their faces. 





As we peered into the thickness of the cro-vd and sought for revelations 
of the nature of its elements, a lady with us—Madame de V.—hap- 
pened to notice a woman leaning wearily against a lamp-post. She 
spoke to her, and was told one of the usual stories of children starving, 
a drunken husband, no fire, and no food; and as she looked nearer 
still, she became aware that the woman was far advanced in pregnancy, 
semed miserably weak, and was assuredly in no condition to pass a 
night on the icy stones. So, after exchanging a few words with Colonel 
Wortley, Madame de V. said to the woman, in a low voice, in order 
that the others might not hear, “I know the English people who are 
distributing the food, and as you are so unfit to await your turn, I 
have obtained permission from them to go into the depot and bring 
you out some provisions. Wait at this lamp-post till I come back.” 
Then, after taking a few steps towards the depot, it occurred to Madame 
de V. that she had nothing in which to carry loves and meat; so she 
went back to the woman and whispered to her, “Give me your apron 
to bring it in.” At this proposal the woman shrank back suspiciously, 
thinking evidently that it was a mere trick to steal her apron ; whereon 
Madame de V. went on, with ready thought, “ And as I shall need 
both my hands to hold the corners of the apron, I will ask you to be 
s0 kind as to keep my muff for me while I am gone.” This pacified 
the woman, for she had sense enough to recognize that a sable muff was 
worth more than a blue apron; so she untied the strings, muttering, 
“Well, I hope it’s all right; but don’t be long.” Ten minutes after- 
wards, Madame de V. was back again with as heavy a weight as her 
arms could carry, and then a new difficulty arose. The woman in her 
eagerness almost flung the muff at its owner, seized the bundle fever- 
ishly, did not stop to thank, and hurried off; but the neighbors ia the 
crowd, observing what had happened, claimed noisily, almost brutally, 
the same privilege, declaring that it was a shame to do for one what 
was not done for all, and asserting that the woman had no rights 
superior to theirs. As they began to grow threatening, and as there 
were no police, two or three of us stood in between them and Madame 
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de V., while others got her away, pursued by abuse, into the shelter of 
the depot. The incident was not pleasant, but it gave us the measur 
of some of the characters we had to deal with, and it supplied ney 
evidence in support of the theory (which is so widely held) that itis 
folly to be kind. 

Inside the depot the sight was curious. It was our first experi. 
ence, and we all looked on intently. The people came in, singly, 
through one door, and passed out at another; and, as each man o 
woman advanced suddenly into the light, the astonishing variety of 
their expressions struck us all, Many looked so brokenly fagged that 
their faces had lost all other meaning; others, on the contrary, had 


become uncontrollably excited ; some were savage with ill-temper, and. 


some trembling with joy ; some were sullen and some were eager ; the eyes 
of some stared at us scowlingly and defiantly ; the eyes of others bright. 
ened gluttonously as they caught sight of the piles of biscuits, cheeses, 
and hams, and the packets of coffee and sugar ; some (a very small minor. 
ity) thanked enthusiastically, with tears in their eyes; others grasped 
almost fiercely the objects handed to them, and rushed out into the 
darkness to begin munching. On the whole, it was a distressing 
sight, and I imagine that we all went to bed that night with an uncom- 
fortable sensation in our throats. 

On other occasions, in the daytime, I was able to look with mor 
scrutiny and more fruit at the composition of the waiting crowd, and 
my general impression was that it was more miserable, more ill-condi- 
tioned, and, especially, more evil-faced, than even the dirtiest crowds 
usually are. A good many persons in it were relatively decent; 
honesty and goodness—mixed with anxiety and fatigue—could be per- 
ceived in the features of several of its members; but the general effect 
produced by it was one of extreme wretchedness ; and, worse than all, 
it contained, here and there, some of those strangely awful faces—the 
faces of habitual criminals—which, when perceived suddenly, almost 
choke those who catch sight of them. In some Paris prisons, and in 
all Paris street-fighting, I had beheld, with bewilderment and horror, 
an infamy of expression in many countenances which exceeded all that 
imagination usually conceives. In the ordinary conditions of life such 
faces are never to be found in Paris; it is only in jails and during 
revolutions that they can be seen in any numbers; and it was behind 
bars or barricades that I had perceived them so far. Yet there they 
were in the street, physiognomies so appallingly depraved, so befouled 
with degradations and defilements, so denaturalized by hideous appe- 
tites, that gorillas would have seemed angels of purity beside them,— 
physiognomies that, without actually staring at them, no one could 
have supposed possible in man. They could not be described as 
animal, for no animal is capable of expressing such pollution or of ex- 
hibiting such vice; they had a meaning which humanity alone, 
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ingged down to its deepest corruption, can convey. Well, in the 
gowds awaiting food those faces were rather frequently represented : I 
gvthem there in the open air for the first time,—except during a 
evolution. Of course, they were not really abundant; but the exces- 
iveness of their horror, so infinitely more out of place in the bright- 
yss of sunlight than in the darkness of prison or amidst the violence 
fa riot, seemed to multiply them, until, in a waking nightmare, I saw 
hem everywhere. There they were, in liberty and peace, conditions 
hich, till then, I had never associated with them; and they showed 
shame. Their right to the “ English gifts” was as real as that of 
i] the others; and yet fhe others, even the most wretched of them, 
drank instinctively away from them, and left around them a ring of 
wmpty space. But the creatures with those faces did not perceive their 
wlitude,—they did not even seek to collect together and support each 
other: each one of them stood apart, alone; from each of them 
vemed to exude a separate and distinct atmosphere of abomination. 
And as I watched them, a friend whispered to me, “ Where do those 
gentlemen live when they are at home? I should like to know, so as 
not to call on them.” 

The spectacle of the weary column was so saddening that it did not 
ned the additional impress of the presence of those monsters. Yet 
there they were, and there was no disputing their title to be there. 
The food was for anybody who chose to ask for it: they asked. It 
vill be a comparative relief to my memory to begin talking again 
about the depots. 

Yet the scenes in them were neither varied nor agreeable; they 
were, indeed, both monotonous and disagreeable, and, after the first 
dfect upon us had worn off, we looked on at them with weariness of 
girit. It did not suffice to keep up our attention to tell ourselves that 
the men were French electors, and therefore politically our equals ; that 
the women were wives and mothers (or, at all events, daughters), 
ad our fellow-beings: and that all of them deserved our sympathy 
because they were hungry: we did not, when a day or two had passed, 
find those considerations effective. We discovered we were there to 
lischarge a duty, not to satisfy a curiosity, and the duty became ugly. 
Never did I perceive so clearly the value of curiosity as a stimulant 
and encouragement. As it faded away, that mob, which at the begin- 
ning, had seemed to me so full of the promise of passionately interest- 
ing discoveries, assumed more and more its proper aspect of dirty 
misery and uninstructive repulsiveness: it told me nothing, and it 
smelt very nasty. And I could not disguise from myself that it 
lowered my idea of humanity, and that it became unpleasant to me to 
recognize that, after all, I-was identical with those repellent persons, — 
and was differentiated from them solely by the accident that I had 
received an education and they had not. Fortunately I had not much 
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time to indulge my disagreeable sensations; but I mention then 
because they formed part of the day’s work, and because they showed 
that some training is needed (in many cases, at all events) to fit us tp 
endure contact with filth and unwholesomeness. Those processions 
through the depots were distinctly trying, and, with individual excep. 
tions, distinctly tiresome. Now that I have sufficiently described their 
main features, I can turn away from them, and can begin to talk of the 
more attractive subject of the individual exceptions. 

One of the most important of these depots was installed in the 
then unfinished shop of the Bon Marché, which had been built just 
before the war broke out. The proprietor of the establishment—\, 
Aristide Boucicault, who was an excellent man, as well as a prodigious 
linen-draper—had offered the use of his great ground-floor, with q 
special entrance at the angle opposite the end of the Rue de Sévres, 
where there was a large open space. As the neighborhood was poor 
and populous, a considerable supply of food ‘was accumulated there, in 


anticipation of a large crowd, and public notice was given of the. 


moment at which the distribution would commence. More than 
twenty-four hours before the hour named people began to collect at 
the corners, and when the morning came fhe entire space was filled 
with a restless crowd, the greater part of which had passed the night 
there. There must have been ten thousand persons assembled, two- 
thirds of whom were women. About eleven o’clock the members of 
the committee reached the Bon Marché, and were joined by several 
friends. The first news given to us was that the impatience of the 
mob was growing dangerous, and, especially, that the pressure at the 
corner was so violent that, if it could not be relieved, there would in- 
evitably be accidents. Unfortunately, the preparations for distribution 
were not complete: another hour was needed before a sufficient nun- 
ber of portions could be got ready, and the question was how to hold 
the people steady in the interval. Some of us went to the window on 
the first floor and looked out. It was an ugly and a painful sight. 
The instant we appeared, thousands of white faces, some furious, some 
beseeching, turned up to us, and cries arose that we were deceiving 
them, that the hour was past, and that they ought to be let in, 
Screams of terrified, half-stifled women rang through the air, as the 
mob swayed and surged. There were half a dozen of us at that win- 
dow, staring at the sight, but the only two that I remember were Lau- 
rence Oliphant and Mr. Landells, the artist of the Illustrated London 
News: there were two or three of the embassy as well, but I forget 
which of them. We shouted to the people, entreating them to stand 
‘ still, and promising that the door should be opened the instant we 
were ready; but they could not hear for the noise they were making, 
and we grew more and more certain that some of them would be 
crushed if we could find no means of making them stand back. 
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| then # While we were hesitating what to do, we saw that a woman had fallen 
showed [# jeneath the window and was being trampled on. Thereon we all ran 
t Us to anxiously down-stairs ; M. Boucicault managed to force open the upper 
essions half of the iron shutter of the ground-floor corner window, and he 
excep- and I scrambled on to the top of some empty cases, so as to be able to 
1 their  Jook out above the mob and try to save the woman. Directly we put 





oor heads out, some eight feet from the ground, we beheld just under 
us, between the people, portions of what looked like a bundle of rags 
mixed with arms and legs, the others stamping on it from sheer im- 









t just possibility of resisting the thrust from behind. It was sickening to 
t—M. see the poor creature killed under our eyes in that way, and we roared 
igious ff out supplications to the mob to spare her and to hold back, if only 
vith a # for an instant, while she was lifted out. In some strange way, by a 






fierce effort of the front ranks, there came two seconds of recoil; three 
other women got space enough to stoop and to pick up the lamentable 
bundle, and, stretching out our arms till we nearly fell out of the 
window ourselves, we managed to get hold of it and to bring it up to 
our level, the nearer portions of the crowd cheering as we got it in. 
A moment later we were on the floor with our burden, and laid it on 
acounter. It was a youngish woman, white, insensible, bleeding from 
small cuts, covered with dirt, her clothes in pieces. We bathed her 
face and hands, and, after a while, got her round, so far at least that 
she could begin to speak a little. At first she was only dimly con- 
scious, and very breathless, and seemed bewildered with terror; but 
by degrees she became calm, gained a little strength, and told us she 
had passed thirty hours standing at that corner, had felt the pressure 
gradually increasing, and, suddenly, had known no more. We gave 
her cold beef-tea (the only liquid food we had), with bread soaked in 
it, and, as soon as she was able to stand, got up a little subscription 
for her among ourselves, filled a basket with various food, and when 
after an hour of rest, she had grown comparatively strong, sent her on 
her way by another door. 

By the time she was gone everything was at last ready, and the 
door was opened. The first rush rather overpowered us: the pushing 
was violent; the weaker were thrown down; but, on the whole, the 





















the people behaved well, and waited for their turn without too much com- 
™ plaint. 
at And now I am going to tell the story of the woman we dragged 






in, for the reason that it supplies an example of a really bad case 
brought about by the siege alone, and shows exactly what was the 
nature and the course of the siege distress, when that distress was real. 








‘Wd I felt, instinctively, a sort of personal responsibility about that woman, 
. and had a vague impression that, as I had helped somewhat to save 


her life, I ought not to stop there, but was bound to go on and to try 
to discover what her needs were, and whether anything practical could 
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be done for her. I had asked for her address, privately, when nobody 
was near, and next morning, without telling any one of my intention, 
I went to her. On my way I was oppressed by a peculiar sensation 
of awkwardness, almost indeed of shame, such as is experienced, | 
have been told, by most people when they attempt for the first time to 
perform “good works.” I certainly had never done a “ good work” 
in my life, and I well remember how nervously I hoped that nobody 
would suspect me, and that I should not be found out. I can talk 
about it tranquilly now, but at the time I felt like a culprit on the 
point of being arrested. The woman lived in the Rue St. Jacques, on 
a fifth floor, in a poor but decent house. When I got up to her door 
my feeling of timidity and clumsiness increased. I felt stupidly bash- 
ful, reproached myself for coming at all, and was duly tempted to go 
away. I recollect that I found consolation solely in the fact that no 
“one met me on the stairs. I stood for a moment at the bell (I can see 
it still: it was a little brass chain, with a chamois-foot hanging at the 
end), and, finally, rang it with a somewhat convulsive effort. The 
situation was so new to me that all the details are impressed on my 
memory. No one came, but I heard a faint cry of “ Entrez,” and I 
opened the door. In a large, but almost empty room my acquaintance 
of the day before was lying on a bed. She blushed violently, rose 
hastily, and began to excuse herself, saying that she had supposed it 
was the concierge. She was evidently extremely uncomfortable, but I 
cannot believe that she was half so uneasy as I was. I had prepared 
a speech, but it faded out of my head, and all I could do was to beg 
her to forgive me for coming, and to pretend that I wanted to know 
how she was; and then, abruptly—rather roughly, I fear—I asked 
her to tell me the details of her life during the siege. She seemed 
surprised at my request, and unwilling to comply with it; but by 
degrees, in a disorderly fashion, she did confess what I wanted to know. 
Here is the substance of the story I got out of her. 

She had been an artificial flower-maker, with an abundant occupa- 
tion. She had indeed developed such a particular capacity for the 
manufacture of tea-roses, that she had obtained for the two preceding 
years almost the exclusive supply of three of the large shops, employed 
two girls to help her, and earned the high average profit of ten francs 
a day. Being a thrifty woman, she laid by money, and had bought 
four debentures of the Northern Railway, which brought her in an 
income of more than two guineas a-year—“a beginning of a fortune,” 
as she observed, with a faint smile. When the war broke out she did 
not realize its meaning ; she supposed it would be over in a few weeks, 
and, as she had two hundred francs in a corner of a drawer, felt quite 
safe about money, even if her work remained stopped for a while. 
But prices went up so fast and so high that the two hundred francs 
were gone ina month. Then she began to sell the railway debentures 
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ita great loss, and this product disappeared also very fast. So by the 
ond of the second month she had to turn her clothes and furniture into 
gch cash as they would fetch, and at last, in December, she found 
herself entirely destitute, with scarcely anything left except her bed 
and the gown and shawl she wore. Happily, as the payment of rent 
had been suspended by the government at the commencement of the 
siege, the landlord could not turn her out for default, and she was able 
for the moment to remain in her room. Then came the worse part of 
ill,—the waiting, for hours a day in bitter cold, at the baker’s door for 
her pittance of black tallowy bread that made her ill. A cough 
began ; she grew weak ; and when at last the investment was over, she 
yas exhausted in body, in mind, and in purse, and was, furthermore, 
haunted by the terror that in a short time the protection about rent 
vould come to an end, that her arrears would be due, and that she 
yould be turned into the street. Then she ‘heard that food (not the 
nastiness of the siege, but real white bread!) was going to be given 
away for nothing at the Bon Marché, and she was one of the first to 
take a place at that corner door. 

She told me all this very disjointedly, with a great deal of hesita- 
tio and of evident dislike to talk abont herself to a stranger, but 
with an air of truth that convinced me. I learnt from her also that 
she was known to one of the curates of the parish of St. Jacques du 
Haut Pas, so, on leaving her, I went straight to him and asked him 
what he could tell me about her. He happened to be a very noble 
specimen of a priest, full of practical common sense, and of infinite 
acquaintance with the forms of suffering. He informed me that he 
had been acquainted with the woman for some years, and that her 
story was perfectly exact so far as it went, but that there was a good 
deal more behind. First, that she had a drag upon her in the shape 
of a paralyzed old aunt, who was finishing her days somewhere in 
Auvergne, and to whom she had paid a pension of a franc a-day. 
Secondly, that, although she managed to lay by money, she had always 
some to give to those who were poorer than herself, and that, during 
the siege she had shared her savings and the product of her sales with 
any one who needed help. Thirdly, that her health had become so 
weakened, and the moral impression on her of the events that had 
passed around her had been so damaging, that he feared she would 
have great difficulty in recovering strength, and that he was trying to 
get money from charitable persons in order to send her (and others) to 
the sea-side, for change and rest. 

He told me also a good deal of detail about the sufferings of which 
he had been a spectator during the siege, and added strength to the 
impression I had already begun to form, that there had been no gen- 
eral starvation. He told me, of course, of many people who were 
more or less in want, and asked me to take a list of women to whom 
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food could be given privately, with the certainty that it was both 
needed and deserved ; and then, when I begged to be allowed to cop. 
tribute my mite to the necessities around him, refused to accept any. 
thing from me, saying that the English had done quite enough jn 
organizing the food gifts. 

By the time our conversation came to an end, I had pretty nearly 
got over my sheepishness, and was beginning, with the sudden ardor 
of a neophyte, to be immensely interested in “good works,” which, 
like many others, I had regarded until then from the top of my indif. 
ference. So, in my new enthusiasm, I went back to the Hotel Chat- 
ham, told Oliphant in secrecy the story of my morning’s work, and 
consulted him as to what we should do about the woman. We devised 
a beautifully constructed little plan, quite within our small powers of 
realization, and of the invention of which we felt very proud ; but, 
alas !' we were unable to: carry it into execution. The poor creature 
became too ill to leave Paris; she dragged on through the Commune, 
and died of exhaustion in July. At all events, her latter days were 
calm, and not poisoned by money worries. We two, with a group of 
her own friends and that good priest, saw the last of her in the Mont- 
marte Cemetery. Often did Oliphant and I talk of her afterwards, 
for we remembered her as a patient, brave, good woman. Yet 
neither of us ever told her story: somehow we both shrank from 
speaking of it. Now, however, that a quarter of a century has passed, 
I think I may venture, with deep respect for the memory of the poor 
flower-maker, to put the tale in here, because, as I have already said, 
it supplies a reliable illustration of the worse consequences of the 
siege. , 

The experience of a few days, and the rapid multiplication of the 


demands for private assistance, irrespective of the public distributions. 


at the depots, decided Colonel Wortley and the committee to open a 
special store for the issue of provisions by ticket, so as to free the 
better class of poor from the strain and shame of waiting in the streets, 
A convenient place was obtained for the purpose in a quiet corner near 
the Boulevard Malesherbes, and I suspect that much more real good 
was done there, and more true suffering soothed, than by all the indis- 
criminate public givings. It was, of course, extremely difficult to 
obtain information about the people who went there, for in most cases 
the tickets were placed by other persons, and we had no more means 
of following out the work we were doing than the ordinary universal 
distributions ; but I was able occasionally to lift up a corner of the 
veil, and to get a glimpse of what was passing underneath. 

Most of the cases of this category about which I managed to collect 
information were of the ordinary kind, and are not worth describing: 
clerks and employés of all sorts, and high-class workmen and work- 
women, had found their pay stopped, had exhausted their slender 
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rsources, and had struggled with the usual difficulties. In a few 
instances, however, the circumstances were special and grave, only I 
yas rarely able to learn the whole truth, so as to have an entire story 
before me, and can therefore say nothing interesting about the majority 
of them. So far as I can recollect, there were but two of which, by 
accident, I. heard full details, and which were sufficiently outside the 
ordinary types of distress for it to be worth while to tell them here. 
The first concerned a retired artillery officer, with a wife, a son, 
and a daughter, who lived together in a little apartment near the 
Place de ’Europe. Until the war came they got on fairly well: they 
were very poor, but they managed to subsist without running into 
debt; the father gave lessons in mathematics, the son was clerk in a 
bank, the daughter taught the piano. The siege stopped their various 
incomes: the father’s little pension continued, perhaps, to be paid to 
him, but of that I am not certain; all the rest disappeared. The 
father, old and feeble as he was, offered his services on the ramparts ; 
but on the second day, in getting a gun into an embrasure, his leg was 
broken in two places, and he was carried to a hospital, where he 
remained until the capitulation. The son became a National Guard, 
and rarely showed himself to his mother and sister, who from the very 
beginning of the investment, found themselves alone. In their case, 
43 in so many others, it was on the women that the burden fell. The 
daughter got into an ambulance as nurse ; but she was a weakly creature, 
of little courage, with susceptible nerves, and when some wounded men 
were brought. in after the first skirmish, she had an hysterical attack, 
and was turned out by the doctors. The mother, who also was a weak 
woman, became utterly upset by her misfortunes, reproached the 
daughter with her uselessness, and a quarrel ensued, whereon the 
daughter ran out and threw herself into the Seine. At this point of 
the tale my information became incomplete, and I did not learn how 
the girl was saved; but saved she was, and was taken in somewhere 
by some one; so her mother, hearing no more of her, and believing 
her to be dead, lost the little reason she had, and was put into a lunatic 
asylum. A few weeks later the daughter reappeared at her home, and 
found it empty, and was told her mother was insane. Thereon she too 
grew demented, and, returning to the river, drowned herself for good. 
Soon afterwards theson disappeared, and it was never known what became 
ofhim. So, when the father came out of the hospital, at the beginning 
of February, he found his wife mad, his daughter dead, and his son 
missing. The poor man’s sorrow was terrible, and as he had no means 
of subsistence, his material distress also was extreme. Happily, when 
he was absolutely without food, his case became known to some one 
who was in communication with the English committee; tickets were 
dbtained for him, and so long as the distribution continued (that is to 
say, till about the end of February, I think), he received a daily allow- 
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ance. I heard the story from one of the men employed at the privat, 
depot, and he informed me some months later that the poor man had 
been removed into the country by kind people, and that he was to liye 
on his pension, such as it was. But he was alone; his home and 
family were gone. Decidedly the siege had been hard upon him, 

In the second case a designer in a manufactory of bronze figures, 
a man who counted rather as an artist than an artisan, and who earned 
easily from seventy to a hundred francs a week (but who had liye 
largely and had laid by nothing), lost his eyes six months before the 
war, by an accident in casting a statue, and became incapable of earning 
his bread. His wife was dead, but he had two sons and a daughter, 
all good workers and doing well, and they undertook to pay him, 
between them, an allowance of three francs a day until he could be 
got into the Blind Asylum. When the siege came on, the sons enteral 
the National Guard, and one of them was killed—though seemingly 
out of range—by a lost bullet in the first skirmish. As the other son 
had no longer any income other than his pay as a temporary soldier, 
and as the daughter—who, being tall and slight, had been a lay-figure 
for the exhibition of mantles and fashions in the rooms of one of the 
great dress-makers—had of course lost her place by the closing of the 
establishment, the father and daughter were left, from September, 
without means of subsistence. For a time, nevertheless, they managed 
to exist: their former employers gave them small sums; other people 
helped them somewhat; and during the first few weeks they scraped 
on. But by the end of October these aids came to an end, and they 
found themselves face to face with destitution. Furthermore, the 
daughter fell ill; and to make the situation still worse, the surviving 
son, who until then had been a steady fellow, took to drink, like so 
many others during the siege-time, and instead of being a help, became 
an additional source of affliction to the two poor people. As none of 
them had any religion, they had never made acquaintance with the 
clergy of their parish, and could not apply to them for assistance. At 
last they were reduced to the humiliation of putting down their names 
at the Bureau de Bienfaisance at the mairie of their arrondissement,— 
and those who are acquainted with the pride of most of the skilled 
workmen of Paris, and with the horror they have of public charity, 
will know that they must indeed have been in deep distress to have 
resigned themselves to that step. Between hunger, anxiety, and shame, 
the daughter (who had been a very smart, almost elegant, young woman, 
discharging in perfection her function of wearing clothes so skillfully 
as to tempt buyers with them) fell into a condition of nervous prostra- 
tion, which, at last, rendered her incapable of walking. And there 
they were, the blind father and the shattered daughter, alone in their 
two rooms, from which, happily, as I have already explained, they 
could not be turned out while the siege lasted,—waiting for death to 
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t an end to their distress. About the same time, the second son, 
yeakened by intoxication, caught typhoid fever and died. Suddenly, 
mexpected aid appeared. A girl, who had been employed by the 
ame dress-maker as the daughter, had been sheltered by a fairly rich 
ld lady, to whom her mother had been maid, and who, having a gener- 
ous heart, was looking about for deserving people to assist. The girl 
iethought herself of the “tryer-on,” of whose deplorable situation she 
yas vaguely aware, and went to look for her. She found her, and told 
her story to the old lady, who went at once to see her, and undertook to 
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” the provide for her. A period of relief followed : food, fire, and medicines 

"ning @ were supplied to them, and they began to look with some hope to the 

re fature. But in December the old lady got a chill, and died in three 
im 





days ; whereon the situation of the father and daughter became even worse 
than before, because of the fierce cold, against which they could not 
battle. The other girl (who continued to be cared for by the relatives 
of the old lady) behaved well, shared with the two the little she had, 
went to the baker for their bread allowance, and kept them both just 
alive till the capitulation. Then came the public announcement of the 
“English gifts,” whereon some of my friends, knowing that I was 
encerned in the distribution, came or wrote to me recommending 
cases. At first I tried to make some examination for myself, but very 
soon I was beaten by the accumulation of demands, and, after consult- 
ing Colonel Wortley, told my friends they must assume the responsi- 
bility of their suggestions, and placed tickets at their disposal. In 
this way I was asked for help for the father and daughter by a con- 
nection, as I discovered afterwards, of the deceased old lady, to whom 
the other girl had spoken about them. One morning I was in the 
private-distribution depot, looking on, when that very girl came in. I 
spoke to her, asked whether she was there for herself or for others, 
and got from her in minute details (rather too miuute indeed, for she 
was an hour over them) the story I have just told. I did not visit the 
poor people, for by that time I had too much to do, and also was grow- 
ing a little hardened ; but I inquired often about them during two or 
three years from the friend who had first spoken of them to me, and 
was pleased to hear that the father was alive, and that the daughter 
(who was maintaining him) had returned to her place, where she con- 
tinued to be as elegant as before, and displayed the apparel she was 
commissioned to put on with a seductively languid new grace, which 
she was supposed to owe to her sufferings during the siege, and which 
the others envied. I thought sometimes of going to look at her; but 
my curiosity seemed to me somewhat indiscreet, and, besides, I fancied 
that to behold her all over satin and lace might damage the keenness 
of my sympathy with her sad story. 

The case was illustrative. The blindness of the father had nothing 
to do with the war; but the deaths of the two sons were due to it, one 
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directly, the other indirectly, and the miseries of the daughter wer 
caused by it alone. A better example could scarcely be found of 
mischief brought about by the siege; yet here again the damage did 
not assume entirely the shape of. starvation,—want of food certainly 
played a part in it, but the deaths of the brothers were not caused by 
famine, and both the father and daughter lived on and got well. 

And there ends my personal knowledge of remarkable sorrows 
resulting from the investment. I was in a position to look somewhat 
behind the scenes; I was exceptionally placed, as a member of the 
English committee, for hearing of particularly bad examples; | 
listened to the talk and the experiences of a large number of persons, 
with many priests among them,—and yet I cannot call to mind any 
other very distressing examples. I heard, of course, in general terms, of 
many more; and I had no means of testing them, and therefore, 
though I in no way pretend that there were not hundreds quite as sad 
as the few I have narrated, I hold nevertheless to the conviction that 
the siege did not produce anything approaching to the starvation that 
was gratuitously attributed to it. If evidence cannot be found when 
it is carefully sought for (and I did seek it carefully), it does not seem 
unjust to infer that it scarcely existed in any abundance. The effect 
of the siege was, as I have said and shown, to kindle much disease and 
much moral and physical distress: its consequences, for years after- 
wards, showed themselves in many cases of enfeebled health and of 
damaged constitutions ; but those consequences were generated, I 
believe, by cold, by anxiety, by gloomy surroundings, and by un- 
wholesome nourishment, far more than by positive absence of any food 
whatever. If the siege had occurred in the summer, instead of the 
winter, the larger part of those consequences would not, in all proba- 
bility, have come about at all. 

I am therefore disposed to doubt whether the “English gifts” did 
all the good that was intended and expected by their promoters. That 
they did some good is certain; that they enabled a good many people 
to make the first fair meal they had eaten for a long while, is equally 
certain; that, here and there, in a few cases, they supplied food just 
at the last moment, when it seemed to be unobtainable elsewhere, is, I 
think, proved by the stories I have told ; but, as.there was no general 
absolute starvation, their influence went no further. It was a satis- 
faction to every one concerned to feel that those results were attained ; 
but the hope was to do much more, and more was not done, for the 
decisive reason that it was not there to do. 

Furthermore, though it pleased the English to send the food, I 
doubt strongly that it pleased the French to receive it. The circum- 
stances were delicate ; the French were at that moment, most naturally, 
in a condition of nerve-tension, of rage, of humiliation, which led 
them to look at everything with a fiercely embittered eye; and a good 
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many of them imagined, in their rankling susceptibility, that the object 
if England was to humiliate them rather than to assist them. And, 
jnestly, considering what their state of mind was at the time; con- 
idering that they were writhing under defeat and pain; consider- 
ing how unprepared they had been, both by their national character 
ad by the previous conditions of their national life, to stand up under 
the fearful blow that fell upon them,—I admit that they had much 
acuse for their impression. The question was not whether the im- 
pression itself was true or false, but whether those who formed it were 
jd to it by what appeared to them, in their excitement, to be a reason- 
ible feeling. Their irritation was such that, in many cases, it was 
most unsafe for a foreigner to speak to them. The irritation was, if 
not justifiable, at all events comprehensible, and it influenced every 
thought they had. Even long afterwards I heard the “ English gifts” 
referred to with resentment. The government of the period professed, 
ificially, to be very grateful, and to be much touched by the sympathy 
ahibited by England ; and of course the people who got the food were 
glad to profit by it; but I am convinced that the nation, as a whole, 
disliked our interference, and would have preferred to see us “stop in 
our island.” 





THE UNIIED SERVICE. 


A FORGOTTEN GENERAL, 


FamE is fleeting! No name brings the truth more clearly before us 
than that of William Eaton, in his day a noted, and even a celebrated, 
man. In our country generals are “as plenty as blackberries.” Poor 
indeed must be the county which cannot boast a general or two ; either 
“by and with advice and consent of the Senate,” or in virtue of guber- 
natorial proclamation, or dubbed with title by neighbors and fellow- 
citizens. 

As time relegates many of these to deserved obscurity, they enter 
the list of forgotten generals. Unfortunately, however, some accon- 
pany them to that bourne who deserve better things of their country- 
men. Among the latter—unknown to the present generation—is the 
man who has the distinction of being the only American who ever 
commanded an army under the American flag upon the soil of the Old 
World, and on a stricken field. 

Other Americans, such as Harlan, in Afghanistan, and Ward, in 
China, have marshaled armies in the heart of Asia, but under other 
flags than the Star-spangled Banner. 

The general of whom we speak had Africa for his field of action, 
and 


‘“‘ Eaton trod in triumph o’er his foe 
Where once fought Hannibal and Scipio.” 


Derne, the seat of General Eaton’s exploits, is an important prov- 
ince of the regency or vilayet of Tripoli, deriving its name from. that 
of its principal city. Situated in ancient Cyrenaica, to the eastward of 
the Great Syrtis, or “Gulf of Sulphur” of the Arabs, the district was 
celebrated by the poets and historians of ancient Greece and Rome, who 
there located the “secret springs of Lethe” and the “Garden of the 
Hesperides,”—which, in addition to the golden oranges carried off by 
Hercules, produced the roses from which was distilled the attar which 
perfumed the gods at their Olympian banquets. 

Greatly changed in these latter days are the Libyan shores,—whose 
rocky ridges and deep and burning sands have scarce been trodden 
(since the army of Cato nearly found a grave there), save by the wild- 
est and most unruly of Arab hordes, or by troops of fanatical Magra- 
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bin pilgrims, piously bent upon the toilsome Meccan pilgrimage. Be- 
tween the days when Roman armies trod this soil and the time when it 
yas given over to the nomadic tribes, the Persians and Egyptians had 
their turn of conquest and of occupancy. Chosroes, early in the sev- 
eth century, erected his westernmost trophy near the city of Tripoli, 
and the Greek colonies of Cyrene were then finally extirpated ; “ the 
conqueror, treading in the footsteps of Alexander, returning in triumph 
through the sands of the Libyan desert.” 

We read of few naval operations on these coasts in ancient days, 
although artificial ports were built by some of the cities. The for- 
bidding shores of the Great Syrtis were as much dreaded by the navies 


fore ug 
of the ancients as the sands were by their armies. The explorer 


brated 


’ 


Poor @ still finds along the rugged ridges and dreary wastes the remains of 
either @ ancient towns, with ruins of temples and amphitheatres, aqueducts, 
cuber. jf cisterns, and tombs; while here and there have been exhumed busts 


and statues of a high order of merit. In Tripoli itself is still to be 
seen the grand triumphal arch erected to Aurelius Antoninus, with 
its sculptured marbles affording shelter to bags of rice, frails of dates, 
and jars of oil,—for it is a store-house. In the same town, the Doric 
columns which once adorned a Christian church now support a mosque. 
Ruins of Christian churches are found at Apollonia and Ptolemais, 
now Mesa Suza and Ptolometa,— insignificant towns,—while other 
cities, where philosophy and literature flourished, both under the 
heathen gods and the Christian dispensation, have now wholly disap- 
peared from the face of the earth. 

The fief of Carthaginian and Roman; long held by the Saracens ; 
then by Spain ; from whose possession it passed, by gift of Charles V., 
to the order of St. John of Jerusalem ; conquered from them by the 
“unspeakable Turk” in 1551, this country, like Tunis and Algiers, 
became a pashalik, under the Sublime Porte. In 1714 the family of 
the Caramanlis usurped the power, and governed for more than a cen- 
tury, the Porte, upon due submission and handsome presents, accepting 
the fact, as it was apt to do with outlying possessions. At all times 
the country has been the scene of revolts, assassinations, terrible pun- 
-ishments of a barbarous kind, and a nest of piracy, which brought on 
heavy reprisals from outraged European nations. 

This was a strange arena, indeed, on which appeared, as a military 
leader, one who, but a few years before, had been a simple farmer’s 
boy, and afterwards a country school-master, in one of the most staid 
and steady-going regions of the New World. 

Derne, or Beled el Soot, the ancient Darnis, is placed near the 
mouth of a large ravine, or wady, on a point of low land running out 
from the foot of a high range of barren hills about a mile from the 
coast. Unusually well supplied with water for that region, it has nu- 
merous date-palms, vineyards, and gardens. In the winter the wady 
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is full of rushing water from the hills, but in summer the market jg 
held in the bed of the torrent. 

The streets of the town, which contains some good houses, are, like 
those of most places in Barbary, narrow, irregular, and filled with the 
filth and rubbish which seems indispensable to Arab comfort and hap- 
piness. The port is small and inconvenient, with no protection from 
the north or northeast. 

So little do such towns change, that the traveler of to-day looks 
upon much the same scene as was presented to Eaton’s eyes when he 
looked down upon the little city in the spring of 1805, while the head 
of his weary column mounted the crest of the hill and encamped for a 
night of well earned repose. 

William Eaton, the hero of the expedition against Derne, was born 
in Woodstock, Connecticut, in 1764. His father was a plain farmer, 
who had thirteen children, and found it hard work to supply the 
wherewithal to feed and clothe them. Pursuing the usual course with 
New England farmers’ sons, Eaton got some schooling in winter, and 
much hard work at all seasons, and is said to have early developed 
brightness of intellect, accompanied by an eccentricity of character 
which unfitted him for the peaceful labors of the farm; and at six- 
teen he ran away, and enlisted in the army. After a vear’s service he 
was discharged in ill health ; but, having recovered, he again enlisted, 
and was discharged, a sergeant, at the peace, in 1783. Desiring to ob- 
tain an education, he was admitted to Dartmouth College, in 1785, but 
was irregular in his attendance,—having to support himself by teaching 
school, farm-work, and occasionally by peddling,—so that he did not 
graduate until 1790. He then took charge of a school in Vermont; 
and was soon appointed clerk to the House of Delegates of that State. 
Here he appears to have made friends, for two years after he was ap- 
pointed a captain in the army,—principally through the influence of 
Senator Stephen Bradley, of Vermont. 

With characteristic dash and self-confidence, Eaton, close upon the 
reception of his commission, married a young widow of some property, 
became a Mason, and opened a recruiting rendezvous,—all at the same 
time. As soon as his company was recruited he received marching 
orders for Albany, whence they proceeded to New York, Philadelphia, 
and, finally, to Pittsburg, to report to General Wayne, who sent him 
down the Ohio, to join the.forces assembling there,—with which “ Mad 
Anthony” made his campaign against the Indians, after succeeding to 
General St. Clair’s command. Eaton did not take part in Wayne’s 
crowning success at the Miami, however, having been ordered East 
again just before that battle. Captain Eaton had not very long joined 
the army when an instance occurred which shows his hot temper and 
obstinacy in strong relief. He had an open quarrel, on dress-parade, 
with the adjutant, in which they raised sword and espontoon against 
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gch other. Eaton seems to have been clearly in the wrong, but only 
affered a mild reprimand from the general. A duel very nearly came 
if it, but was prevented by the interposition of mutual friends. After 
geing some service in skirmishing and scouting, Eaton was detached 
fom Wayne’s command in 1794, and returning East, was ordered upon 
reruiting duty, filling up his company rapidly, although privates then 
received but four dollars a month. 

Early in the next year he was ordered to sail from Philadelphia for 
Savannah, whence a body of troops proceeded to St. Mary’s. They 
yere occupied in building a fort and in overawing the Creeks, as well 
ssholding the Spaniards in check, and in preventing encroachments 
upon Florida by the Georgians ; in fact, much the same duty as our 
oops are now performing in Texas and New Mexico. Eaton, who 
was never of a lamb-like disposition, soon got at loggerheads with his 
emanding officer, Colonel Gaither, and other officers, which finally 
resulted in his arrest and trial by court-martial. Eaton was charged 
with disobedience of orders, and with speculation in “ Nankeen short- 
wats,” for the use of the men of his company. There was also much 
crimination and recrimination in regard to speculation in lands, and rec- 
mmendation of sites on such lands for military posts. His defense 
was 2 Vigorous and excellent one; but he was found guilty of disobe- 
dience of orders, sentenced to two months’ suspension, and ordered North 
to Philadelphia, thus getting rid of him from Georgia. 

The Secretary of War does not seem to have approved of the finding 
of the court, for Eaton’s sentence was not confirmed, and he was given 
lave to go home and attend to his private affairs. The sentence of 
this court, unapproved as it was by the revising authority, was after- 
wards made use of by Aaron Burr, in his endeavor to destroy the value 
of Eaton’s testimony, upon the occasion of the great treason trial at 
Richmond. 

In 1797, Eaton was ordered to Philadelphia, still the seat of gov- 
ernment, and directed to proceed to New York upon secret duty,—which 
turned out to be the arrest of Dr. Romeyne, securing his papers, and 
returning with them to Philadelphia. Romeyne was supposed to be 
concerned in the alleged conspiracy of William Blount. Blount had 
been in Congress, as a member from North Carolina, and was after- 
wards appointed governor of the territory south of the Ohio. Upon 
the admission of Tennessee as a State, in 1796, he became one of her 
Senators, and the next year was impeached by Congress for intriguing 
with the governor of the remaining territory to transfer New Orleans 
and adjacent districts to Great Britain,—by means of an expedition of 
English and Indians. Blount was expelled from the Senate, but the 
impeachment was dropped in the House of Representatives. He re- 
tained his popularity in Tennessee, however, and was afterwards presi- 
dent of the State Senate. Upon his return to Philadelphia, after 
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accomplishing this arrest, Eaton was appointed consul to the kingdom 
of Tunis. He was then thirty-three years of age, and as the position 
Tunis was one requiring a man of nerve and ability, on account of our very 
uncertain relations with the bey, the appointment must be considered g 
very complimentary one to Eaton. More than a year passed before he 
sailed for his field of duty ; as he was obliged to wait for a passage by 
one of the vessels going out to Algiers with tribute for the dey. He 
left Philadelphia in December, 1798 (after taking final instructions from 
Mr. Pickering, then Secretary of State), a passenger in the United 
States brig “Sophia,” Captain Geddes; and in company were the ship 
“ Hero,” of three hundred and fifty tons, loaded with naval stores, the 
“Hassan Bashaw,” a brig of two hundred and seventy-five tons, and 
eight 6-pounders, the “Skjoldabrand” schooner, of two hundred and 
fifty tons, and sixteen double-fortified 4-pounders, and the “ El Eisha,” 
of one hundred and fifty tons, and fourteen 4-pounders. All thes 
vessels and their contents except the “Sophia,” were to be delivered 
to the dey of Algiers “ for arrearages of stipulation and present dues,” 
Mr. Cathcart, who had been appointed consul to Tripoli, also went out 
in the “Sophia.” Eaton, Cathcart, and O’Brien, the consul at Algiers, 
had been appointed joint-commissioners to adjust difficulties and toamend 
the existing treaty with Tunis. Our country was then, in common 
with many other nations, tributary to the Barbary powers, in consider- 
ation of which they were to refrain from molesting our growing Medi- 
terranean commerce. But a few years after this period a termination 
was made, in a summary manner, of this disgraceful system ; and a 
lesson was taught the insolent deys, beys, and bashaws at the mouths 
of the cannon of our young navy. 

Arrived at Algiers, the commissioners had an audience of the dey, 
who did not receive them graciously, in spite of the handsome tribute 
just received ; and they were forced by the etiquette of the court to 
kiss his hand, or, as the disgusted Eaton called it, “his paw.” Ina 
private letter he writes, “Can any man believe that this elevated brute 
has seven kings of Europe, two republics, and a continent tributary 
to him, when his whole naval force is not equal to two line-of-battle 
ships? It is so!” 

When he entered upon his duties at Tunis, Eaton found himself at 
once involved in vexatious discussions with the bey and his ministers; 
and matters were rendered more complicated by the underhand opposi- 
tion and rascality of one Monsieur Famin,—a Frenchman by birth, but 
a subject of the dey,—who had for some time been our consular agent, 
under the appointment of a former American commissioner, Mr. Bar- 
low, the author of “ Hasty Pudding.” While acting consul Famin 
had negotiated the objectionable treaty with Tunis which Eaton and 
his fellow-commissioners were charged to amend. Tedious interviews 
and fruitless debates extended over months; Eaton steadily resisting 














the daily increasing demands of the bey for tribute, and wishing de- 
youtly for “ Commodore Barry and a strong squadron,” to bring the 
potentate to his senses. 

In spite of his constant and unreasonable demands for tribute, Eaton 
thought the bey a clear-headed and able man, and believed that he was 
incited by his councillors and by Famin to make such frequent requisi- 
tions. As they were entirely unable to agree, the bey allowed him six 
months to refer the points in dispute to the government of the United 
States ; and Eaton occupied himself in the interval in obtaining infor- 
mation about the state of the country and its commerce. In his letters 
of this period, he mentions the thousands of Christian slaves then held 
in Tunis, and gives some statistics of the naval force of the bey, which 
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a : then consisted of ninety-four vessels, mostly galleys, and other small 
a craft, manned by about eight thousand men. He also made some ex- 

vera| cussions into the country, and explored the ruins of Carthage. Long 


before the six months had expired the bey began to inquire why he did 
not hear from America, and Eaton became greatly incensed at his 
renewed demands, He writes, “There is no access to these courts ex- 
cept by paving-the way with gold, or cannon-balls. Our ambassador 
should hold in one hand a lighted match, and in the other the project 
of a treaty.” His dislike for Famin was all the time increasing, and, 
in his letters, he calls him all manner of things,—among other epithets, 
“an abject chameleon,”—and the continual vexatious debates and fruit- 
less talk with the bey and his advisers he calls “ intermediate impar- 
lance,” and predicts that “if the United States persist in resignation 
and passive obedience, they will find that ‘qui se fait brebis le loup le 
mange.’” “'The Tunisians consider the Americans a feeble sect of Chris- 
tians, and that their independence was a gift of France.” Evidently he 
thinks this slur came from Famin, who was continually with the bey ; 
and the latter had now become very angry at the delay in the answer 
from America, putting Eaton to his wit’s end to devise excuses. An 
outbreak of plague, in 1800, caused the matter to be dropped for a 
time, but did not abate Eaton’s ire at the machinations of the “ abject 
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chameleon” Famin. Hearing from reliable quarters of his renewed 
fat @ Underhand attacks upon American interests, and upon himself, Eaton 
1g: 4 2¢ last publicly horse-whipped the renegade Frenchman upon the 
ie Marina, the “high ’change” of Tunis. The consul at once received a 


peremptory summons to the presence of the bey, who indignantly de- 
manded what he meant by daring to beat a subject of his, in his king- 
dom. Eaton coolly replied, “ If your renegade had been in the kingdom 
of heaven, and had given the same provocation, I would have given 
him the same discipline!’ The bey seemed to be sostruck by Eaton’s 
plucky bearing and manner, so different from the responses he was ac- 
customed to receive, that he dismissed the subject, with the remark that 
he “ believed the Americans were just such another hard-headed race 
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as the English, but, thank God, we are friends.” Indeed, it appears 
probable that if the bey had had no bad advisers he and Eaton would 
have gotton on very well. 

About the time of this fracas, Eaton wrote to Mr. O’Brien, who 
wished to recommend him a dragoman, that he had engaged one “ from: 
among the dispersed, who serves me as a dragoman, broker, foot-page 
groom, scullion, bottle-washer, aid-du-corps, and physician; who was 
born in Gibraltar, is free of London, a convict from Ireland, a burgo. 
master of Holland ; was circumcised in Barbary; was a spy for the 
devil among the apostles at the feast of Pentecost, and has the gif 
of tongues ; has traveled in all Europe, and will undoubtedly be hung 
in America, for I intend to take him there. He is the most usefyl 
scoundrel in the world. He interprets, trades, runs, holds a hone, 
scrubs, makes punch, intrigues, fights, and prescribes for me, for the 
moderate sum of five dollars a month and the perquisite of purloining 
everything which I cannot miss.” In fact, as great a scamp as Eaton’s 
pet aversion, Monsieur Famin. 

In April, 1801, the bashaw of Tripoli made a peremptory demand 
for an immense sum (for those days) as the price of abstaining from 
piracy in regard to American vessels, and Mr. Cathcart, the consul 
there, sent an express round by land to Eaton with this startling news, 
We then had many vessels carrying on an important commerce in the 
Mediterranean, which were entirely unprotected and at the mercy of the 
Tripolitan cruisers ; and Eaton thought the intelligence so important 
that he chartered a Ragusan vessel to bear dispatches to the United 
States. 

War was declared by the bashaw before the Ragusan got out of 
the Straits of Gibraltar; but Eaton’s promptness in dispatching her 
resulted in the early receipt of the news at Washington, and the send- 
ing out of three frigates and a sloop-of-war. In the following Septem- 
ber, Eaton wrote to Mr. Madison, who was then Secretary of’ State, in 
regard to a project he had conceived in view of our relations with 
Tripoli. This idea of his involved the armed assistance of the United 
States to the exiled bashaw, and rightful ruler of that country, in re- 
gaining his throne. This representative of the well-known race of 
Caramanli was then an exile in Tunis, protected by the bey. Eight or 
nine years before he had been expelled from Tripoli by his younger 
brother,—who was a strong man and a great tyrant, while the rightful 
ruler was too mild a man for the place and time. Not only did the bey 
of Tunis really favor the claims of the dethroned prince, but the people 
of Tripoli were generally in his favor,—the usurper being an exacting 
and bloody tyrant. The latter had endeavored repeatedly to get his 
brother to return, promising him the government of Derne; but Eaton’s 
remonstrances with the dethroned prince were so potent, and the latter 
realized so thoroughly that his brother Yusef only wanted to get him 
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into his power to be enabled to take his life in one of, those mysterious 
yays which are employed, not only in Barbary, but on the Darda- 
nelles, that he took alarm even at remaining in friendly Tunis, and 
made a secret and sudden departure for Malta, where he had a sure 
refuge. About the same time Eaton had a serious illness, and was 
obliged to take a sick-leave of absence, leaving Dr. Turner, of the 
United States navy, to act as consul in his place. He visited Leghorn, 
then the great resort for our men-of-war and merchantmen, and returned 
to Tunis by way. of Malta, where he had further conference with Hamet, 
urging him to stir up his friends in Tripoli, and to be ready for action 
at any time. 

The bey of Tunis had by this time made up his mind that he could 
do nothing with such a stiff-necked subject as Eaton, and did not 
hesitate to say that he would get rid of him, and would have another 
American consul appointed who would be more compliant. The bey 
also threatened to join Tripoli in making war‘upon the Americans, 
saying that in such a case he would lay up his large vessels, which 
might be captured, and annoy our commerce with his small cruisers, on 
the principle that “though a fly in a man’s throat may not kill him, it 
will make him vomit.” He wanted our poor, young country to have 
a continual emesis of naval stores and silver dollars. 

By the year 1802, Eaton had fallen into a chronic controversy with 
our naval officers on the station, who had been sent to act against 
Tripoli. Captains Murray, S. Barron, Bainbridge, and McNeill were 
all tolerably competent men, but none of them were sufficiently deci- 
sive in their movements to satisfy the energetic Eaton, who seems to 
have thought they ought to be under his command. Possibly, if they 
had been, he would have brought the war with Tripoli to a close in 
much shorter time ; but that must be purely a matter of speculation. 

His disagreement with the naval officers at last became notorious, 
so that the bey remarked, “I always told the American consul he was 
a madman, and it appears the commanders of his nation are of the same 
opinion.” 

Eaton, in a dispatch to Mr. Madison of August 9, 1802, says, 
“Government may as well send out Quaker meeting-houses to float 
about this sea as frigates with Murrays in command. The friendly 
salutes he may receive and return at Gibraltar produce nothing at 
Tripoli. Have we but one Truxtun and one Sterret in the United 
States?” This was certainly curious language in an official paper, but 
it was Eaton’s way. 

During all this time the bey of Tunis was urging his demands, not 
only for such tribute as he had before received, but for a frigate such 
as had been given to Algiers; and the anxiety and perplexity of our 
unsupported consul was such that he wrote home demanding to be 
“supported or replaced,” and offering his resignation unless the war 
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with Tripoli was to be actively carried on, in which case he express 
his willingness to remain, and to assist in every way in his power, Jy 
December, 1802, he wrote to Mr. Madison that but one frigate of the 
American squadron had been seen on the enemy’s coast ; and that the 
bey and his officials in Tunis begin to treat him with contempt, a 
they believe the Americans have no naval force; and they were they 
extorting from him, under the name of presents, their household store, 
for the winter. 

At last, in March, 1803, Tripoli was declared blockaded by the 
American squadron, and a Tunisian vessel, which had attempted ty 
force the blockade, was taken. ‘This enraged the Tunisians, and Com. 
modore Morris, who just then visited there, was arrested for a con 
sular debt of twenty-two thousand dollars, and the matter was only 
arranged after some difficulty. The conduct of the Tunisian official 
had by this time so aggravated Eaton that he endeavored to relieye 
himself by again thrashing the renegade Famin and one or two others, 
The bey took him to account for these assaults upon his subjects, but 
nothing ever came of it. Matters were, indeed, approaching a crisis 93 
far as Eaton was concerned, and in the same month he had his final 
quarrel with the bey and left Tunis. As the guest of Commodor 
Morris he proceeded to Algiers, and thence to Gibraltar. At the lat. 
ter place he took passage in a merchant ship for Boston, where he 
arrived on the 5th of May, having been absent four years and a half. 

After his return, Eaton was for a long time engaged at the seat of 
government (by this time removed to Washington) in settling his con- 
sular accounts, which were of a peculiarly complicated nature ; and he 
took advantage of this prolonged sojourn to interest the authorities in, 
and to induce them to sanction the plan of action which he had formed 
against the reigning bashaw of Tripoli. His enthusiasm and pertinacity 
stood him in such stead that in April, 1804, before his accounts wer 
entirely adjusted, he was appointed navy agent of the United States 
for the several Barbary powers, with the understanding that he was to 
go out to the Mediterranean, join Hamet Bashaw, and with him to aid 
in the operations of the’ United States squadron against Tripoli, with 
the view of humbling that troublesome power, and especially to succeed 
in recovering the American prisoners held by them without the humilia- 
tion of paying ransom. 

Eaton sailed in June, on board the frigate “ John Adams,” in com- 
pany with the “ President,” ‘ Congress,” “ Essex,” and ‘ Constella- 
tion,” commanded by Commodore S. Barron, and Captains Rodgers, 
J. Barron, Campbell, and Chauncey. 

At this period Eaton, with his usual manner of plain speech, does 
not fail, in his letters, to give his private opinion of Mr. Jefferson, 
whom he calls “the old lady-elect ;” “a man the most fortunate in 
contingency ; the most base in calculation.” He also informs us that 
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sp influential Congressman told him (Eaton) “that government would 
not have called for his services if they could do without them.” In- 
deed, his great amount of self-conceit and self-confidence was necessary 
tocarry him through the novel and trying scenes upon which he was 
about to enter. 

Hamet Bashaw, the legitimate but exiled ruler of Tripoli, had some 
time before succeeded in placing himself at the head of a considerable 
force of adherents in the district of Derne, with which he proposed to 
make head against the usurper; and he had offered, by letters to the 
President of the United States, to share some advantages already gained 
in the field in consideration of effective co-operation on our part against 
the common enemy. His overtures were accepted by the President, 
and Eaton was selected as our representative, on account of the neces- 
sity of having in that position some one who was familiar with the 
language and politics of the country, as well as with Hamet himself,— 
who was, mentally, the weakest of the family of Caramanli, as he was 
the most amiable. 

The President decided to send out to Hamet some field artillery 
and ammunition, one thousand stand of small-arms, and forty thousand 
dollars. But, while a delay occurred in America in getting the squad- 
ron ready to sail, Hamet was forced, by want of supplies, to relin- 
quish the advantages he had gained and to retire to Alexandria. This 
caused a change of mind in the Cabinet; but at last Secretary Smith 
(“who,” Eaton says in a letter, “is as much of a gentleman and a sol- 
dier as his relation with the Administration will suffer”) decided to 
order Eaton to proceed, without anything definitely settled in the way 
of supplies. There was only a vague and general discretion in the 
matter invested in the commander of the squadron. 

Eaton returned to the Mediterranean with a firm determination to 
carry out his plans, and to force the Tripolitans to release the Ameri- 
can captives held by them, especially those from the frigate “ Phila- 
delphia,” without the humiliation of treating for their ransom. Most 
men would have been deterred from such an undertaking by the un- 
certainty of supplies and’ men being forthcoming; but Eaton seems 
never to have doubted his own ability and resources. Lest the expe- 
dition should be considered a mere matter of speculation and personal 
aggrandizement, he determined not to receive anything but his actual 
expenses ; “like the Spartan ambassador to the king of Persia,—‘ If 
successful, for the public; if unsuccessful, for myself.’ ”’ 

At this time there had already been offered to Tripoli, as ransom 
for the American captives, one hundred and ten thousand dollars, and 
the offer had been refused. 

The deposed Hamet Bashaw was in Egypt, waiting events, and 
kindly treated by the viceroy. The reigning bashaw was beginning 
to be seriously inconvenienced by the blockade now established by the 
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American squadron, and by the increasing discontent and murmuring 
of his subjects. 

The naval vessels then in the Mediterranean were the “ Congress,” 
. Gantieation,” “John Adams,” “ President,” ‘ Essex,” “ Argus,” 
“Vixen,” and “ Enterprise.” 

After some delay, the “ Argus” sailed for Alexandria in November 
with Eaton on board, his object being to carry out his favorite idea of 
operating against Tripoli by land, in conjunction with Hamet. - Afty 
touching at Malta, the “ Argus” reached Alexandria on November 2, 
and Eaton started for Cairo, by way of the Rosetta mouth of the Nile 
in company with Lieutenant Blake, of the navy, Lieutenant O’Bap. 
non, of the marines, and Messrs. Mann and Danielson, midshipme, 
An English boat, conveying Captain Vincent and others, accompanied 
them, for company and mutual protection ; for the country was then 
in a most disturbed and dangerous state, in consequence of the insu. 
rection of the Mameluke beys, and it was not without difficulty and 
some adventures that the party finally reached Cairo on Decemier 6, 

Here they passed for a party of American officers who had come 
over for a visit from Malta, merely to see Cairo. 

With the viceroy, who was better informed as to his intentions, 
Eaton had an interview, at which he expressed his views, to which the 
viceroy expressed himself as favorable, but said that Hamet had im. 
prudently become concerned in the action of the rebel beys, and was 
then at a distance in the interior with the Mameluke forces which were 
acting against the Ottoman government., Here was a complication! 
The viceroy was willing to grant an amnesty to Hamet for his recent 
action ; but the trouble was to reach him in his present position. 

Nothing daunted, Eaton engaged an ex-colonel in a Tyrolese bat- 
talion who was by education a military engineer, and by profession a 
soldier of fortune, named Eugen Lietensdorfer, whom he found at 
Cairo, Selim, a janissary, Ali, a dragoman, and six servants, all well 
armed, to go with him in search of Hamet. By dint of inquiry he 
found that the latter was at Fioum, west of Beni Souef, on the edge of 
the desert, and one hundred and ninety miles from the sea-coast. This 
search for the deposed bashaw was a very dangerous and difficult un- 
dertaking, for the way was infested by Arab hordes, and Arnaut desert- 
ers and robbers; and where they were not to be met bodies of Turkish 
troops held and patrolled the country, who were disposed to regard with 
more than suspicion the advent of such a party as Eaton’s, 

On January 22, 1805, nothing daunted by the difficulties in his way, 
Eaton left Alexandria, with Lieutenant Blake and Midshipman Mann, 
and twenty-three men, very indifferently mounted, and, after proceed- 
ing eighty miles, was arrested at the Turkish lines. The pacha in com- 
mand treated him with civility, but utterly refused to allow the party 
to pass. After many pourparlers, difficulties, and delays, he allowed a 
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message to be sent through to Hamet, who finally arrived, with safe- 
onduct through the Turkish lines; and the persevering Eaton set out 
yith him for Alexandria. Another difficulty now arose. A special 
messenger met them, with orders from the viceroy that Hamet was not 
io enter the city, but to encamp thirty miles to the westward. The 
rigning bashaw of Tripoli had become aware of Eaton’s movements, 
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The preparations for the march to Derne, over the Libyan desert, 
now went on swimmingly.. It was arranged that Captain Hull, in the 
“Argus,” was to bring supplies for the expedition to Bomba, on the 
east, some distance to the eastward of Derne. A battalion of about 


insur. four hundred men was enlisted at Alexandria, and encamped at Daman- 
Ity and hour, About one hundred were Christians, and consisted of nine 
er 6, Hf Americans,—Lieutenant O’Bannon and Mr. Peck, a non-commissioned 


1 come ff officer, and six privates of marines,—twenty-five cannoneers and three 
officers, and thirty-eight infantry and two officers, beside Leitensdorfer, 
the engineer. The twenty others were engaged for any duty which 
might occur. Almost all the Christians were Greeks. Hamet’s party 
was made up of ninety of his personal adherents, and the remaining 
two hundred of Arab horsemen, under their own shieks, and Arab foot- 
men and camel-drivers. It was a curious army with which an ex- 
school-master from Massachusetts was to march hundreds of miles, 
through a desert, to attack a foreign power infinitely superior in all 
except mere “ pluck.” 

Captain Hull offered to take Hamet to Bomba in the “ Argus” ; but 
the dethroned Bashaw preferred rather to take the desert route, lest 
the Arabs, who were with him, and those whom he hoped would join 
him, might consider that he had taken to the dreaded and mysterious 
sea to abandon them and their cause. Hamet appears to have been a 
very weak man, but in this case he certainly acted with judgment. 

Before actually beginning the march Eaton made a compact with 
Hamet, in which it was stipylated that the United States was to supply 
certain quantities of arms, ammunition, and stores. Eaton was to be 
commander-in-chief of the land forces ; and the ex-bashaw agreed that, 
in case of success, the American captives were to be released without 
ransom, and the United States government was to be indemnified for 
its expenses,—the tribute of Denmark, Sweden, and the Batavian re- 
public being pledged for that purpose. Tripoli was to make a perma- 
nent peace with the government of the Two Sicilies in consideration of its 
friendliness and good offices towards the United States. The consular 
flag of America was at all times to be a refuge, except to those guilty 
of treason or murder. If Yusef Bashaw and his advisers were made 
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prisoners during the operations, they were to be delivered to the United 
States, to be held as hostages. 

This convention having been made and signed, everything seemed 
ready for the march westward to begin ; but it was delayed temporarily 
on account of the delinquency of one Richard Farquhar, an English. 
man or Scotchman, who had been appointed quartermaster to the force, 
and who was discovered to have embezzled some of the funds intrusted 
to him. Having no means of punishing him, he was discharged, and 
Eaton assumed his duties. 

This settled, they at last marched, keeping generally within a few 
miles of the coast. The ill-assorted personnel of the expedition appears 
to have caused difficulty from the very first, as might be reasonably 
supposed. The camel-drivers were insubordinate, as were the armed 
Arabs,—who, moreover, stole whatever of the stores they could lay 
their hands upon. 

Upon reaching a point two hundred miles west of Alexandria, it 
was discovered that the camel-drivers had been hired only to go to that 
point, and they refused to proceed farther. This appears to have been 
the fault of Hamet, through whom these people had been engaged. In 
hopes of getting others to replace them at a point some distance farther 
on, they were paid in advance to proceed two days’ marches farther to 
the westward ; and, after receiving the money, they all decamped during 
the night. Some fifty of them, with their camels, were overtaken the 
next day, and by dint of promises persuaded to carry on the stores for 
another stage. By this time the expedition was reduced to hard bread 
and rice for food, with a limited and uncertain amount of water; and 
this was decreased by the joining of some Arabs in Hamet’s interest, 
who had to be provided for. Eaton at this time dispatched a courier 
to Bomba, to meet captain Hull and inform him of the shortness of 
provisions under which he labored. As this courier went off another 
arrived from Derue, sent by Hamet’s friends there, to report that a force 
of five hundred cavalry was about to march from Tripoli for Derne, to 
assist in holding that town for Yusef. This piece of news created great 
consternation among Eaton’s native force, for Yusef’s sanguinary nature 
was much dreaded, and all the camel-drivers at once decamped, with 
their animals. Indeed, the whole of the native force would probably 
have retraced their steps if Eaton had not taken the precaution of put- 
ting a trusted guard of Europeans over the limited stock of provisions. 
At this a portion of the Christians threatened mutiny ; and about half 
the Arabs took themselves off, under the sheik El Taiib. During these 
exciting scenes Eaton, stanchly supported by O’Bannon and his cor-' 
poral’s guard of marines, never for a moment faltered in his determi- 
nation to push on, and in the course of the next day’s march El Taiib 
reappeared, and united himself once more with the fortunes of the ex- 
pedition, after being well “ blown up” by the commander for his de- 
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On the 17th of April the “ Hornet” arrived with more stores fo 
the expedition, and the land-party shifted their camp to a point on the 
bay where there was good water and a convenient landing. As soon a3 
the Arabs learned that the expected succor had arrived they joined the 
force again, having only retired a few miles, and for three days the 
whole party was engaged in landing provisions and ammunition, and 
in resting from the fatigues of the march. 

On April 23 the westward march was resumed, the force soon 
coming to a sparsely-populated country and cultivated fields; and op 
the 24th they encamped at about five hours’ march from Derne, amid 
springs, trees, and fields of barley. 

Eaton now learned that the governor of Derne had strengthened 
the fortifications of the place, and was prepared to resist his assault; 
while the force from Tripoli, of which he bad heard, was really ap. 
proaching to aid in the defense. At the moment that this news was 
received the men-of-war were obliged, on account of bad weather, to 
gain an offing, and the two events combined nearly caused Hamet and 
his Arabs to run away; while, when the order to march came, on the 
25th, the Arabs refused to move,—“ mutinized,” as Eaton says,—and 
he was obliged to promise the sheiks a large sum before they would 
advance. By dint of threats and promises, however, he finally was 
enabled, on the evening of the same day, to encamp his followers on an 
eminence overlooking the town of Derne, which he at once proceeded 
to reconnoitre. 

The principal defenses were found to consist of a water- battery 
of eight 9-pounders, facing the northeast ; some temporary works and 
loop-holed walls of old buildings to the southeast ; while many of the 
solidly-constructed houses were loop-holed for musketry, and a 10- 
inch howitzer was mounted on the flat roof of the governor’s palace. 

During the evening some sheiks and notables from the town reached 
the camp, who assured Hamet of the loyalty and personal attachment 
of at least two-thirds of the population; but said that the governor 
could bring eight hundred men into action, and, as he had possession 
of all the arms and works, the expeditionary force would find it a dif- 
ficult task to dislodge him. They reported, also, that the reinforcement 
from Tripoli was near at hand. “On hearing this,” Eaton writes, “I 
thought Bashaw Hamet wished himself back in Egypt.” None of the 
American men-of-war were to be seen in the offing, being driven off by 
bad weather, and Eaton passed an anxious night. But the next day, 
April 26, the “ Nautilus” came in, having seen Eaton’s smoke sig- 
nals, and terms were offered to the governor for the surrender of the 
place. This overture was most promptly and unceremoniously rejected, 
with the message, “ Your head or mine!” On the 27th more Arabs 

joined, and the “ Argus” and “ Hornet” arrived. As the force from 
Tripoli was not far off, Eaton determined to attack at once, after 
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eeiving one field-piece, which was landed with difficulty, from one of 


the brigs. 
While the land force was taking position for assault, the defenders 







800N ag 

ned the of the town opened fire upon the ships, in spite of which two of them 
ays the dropped close in and anchored in favorable positions near the water- 
on, and battery and the town; while Hull, in the “ Argus,” anchored so that 





he could throw his 24-pound shot into another part, where the build- 
ings were thickest. 

Eaton made his disposition so that the six American marines, the 
twenty-four cannoneers, and twenty-six Greek infantry, and a few 
Arabs, under O’Bannon and their own officers, should threaten the 









thened § defenses on the southeast. Hamet and his followers, many of whom 
ssault; @ were mounted, seized the ruin of an old castle near the southwest 
ly ap. f suburb, behind which they sheltered themselves; while Eaton, with a 
3 was i handful of the remaining force, took general command. 







ler, to By 2 p.m. the fire became general in all quarters, and in less 
t and than an hour the vessels had silenced the main battery, which was 
n the § not, however, entirely abandoned, although most of the men in it 





withdrew and joined those opposed to the attack on the southeast 
by O'Bannon, whose small numbers seemed to afford the best pros- 
pect of repulse. Just at that moment the fire of O’Bannon’s small 
party materially slackened, as the rammer of their solitary field-piece 
was blown away; while the enemy’s musketry fire increasing, threw 
the detachment into some confusion. Eaton perceived that it was 












ttery better at once to charge and storm the town than to run the risk of 
and § arepulse, which would demoralize his Arab allies; and, although the 
the § defenders far outnumbered him, he gave the order, and himself led 
10- § the advance. The enemy did not wait for them to come to close 
%, quarters, but retreated towards the heart of the town, firing from every 
hed @ tree and wall. Eaton had been using a rifle like the rest of his little 
vent # band, but soon received a bullet through his left wrist, which obliged 
nor § him to drop his piece. O’Bannon and Midshipman Mann urged for- 
sion § ward the marines and the Greeks, and such of the cannoneers as were 
dif- § not necessary for the field-piece ; and, under a heavy fire of musketry 








ent § from the loop-holed houses, they took the battery, planted the Amer- 
“T @ ican flag upon it, and then turned the guns upon the town, from which 
the § a musketry fire was still kept up. 

by The vessels had ceased firing during the charge, but now re-opened, 
uy, 9 driving the enemy from many of the houses. While this was going on 
ig- § Hamet had assaulted on his side, and obtained possession of the gov- 






he § ernor’s palace and the piece mounted upon it, while his cavalry did 
dd, § good service upon the flank of the flying enemy. In two hours and a 
bs § half from the beginning of the operations Eaton was in undisputed 






possession of Derne. 
It was then discovered that the defeated governor had at first taken 
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refuge in a mosque, and thence had gone to the harem of one of the 
notables. As this governor was the third man in rank in all Tripoli 
it was considered very desirable to make him a prisoner, that he might 
be held for exchange against Captain Bainbridge, who had been made 
prisoner in the frigate “ Philadelphia.” The result of the efforts to 
secure the governor will be seen later. 

As the relieving force from Tripoli was within fourteen hours’ march 
of Derne when the place was taken, it was necessary for the captors 
immediately to repair and man the batteries and other defenses and take 
measures for internal security. 

Of the Christians who had fought in the land force, fourteen were 
killed and wounded. ‘Three of these were. marines,—one dead and 
two wounded, one of the latter mortally. The rest were chiefly Greeks, 
who had fought well. Eaton especially commanded Lieutenant O’Ban. 
non and Midshipman Mann. These gentlemen both resigned after. 
wards,—Mr. O’Bannon in 1807, and Mr. Mann, who had been promoted 
to a lieutenancy in 1809, left the service in 1811. A young English 
volunteer, by the name of Farquhar, not the same as the defaulter, was 
recommended by Eaton for an appointment in the marine corps, but 
it does not appear that he ever received it. The naval commanders 
were also complimented highly upon their choice of position and the 
efficiency of their fire. 

All preparations having been made to resist an attempt at recapture, 
Eaton turned his attention to the governor, who was secreted in the 
harem of one of the principal inhabitants, from which sanctuary he at- 
tempted to withdraw him by negotiation. Eaton’s Arab and Turkish 
allies would have been outraged by any violation of the sanctity of the 
harem, even when exercised in behalf of their own cause, and he felt 
bound under the circumstances to respect their prejudices. In vain did 
he tell them that he had great respect for their laws and customs, but 
that he could only regard the late governor as a prisoner of war, whom 
he was bound to arrest ; and he even threatened to bombard the house 
in the harem of which the bey had taken refuge. 

On the 8th the force from Tripoli made its appearance, to the great 
terror of the inhabitants, and of Hamet’s adherents especially. They 
marched round the environs of the place, and occupied the original po- 
sitions of Eaton and Hamet, but seemed in no hurry to attack. Thus 
matters stood until the 12th, when Eaton learned that the late governor 
was secretly plotting with his adherents in the town and the force out- 

side ; so he took fifty Christians, under arms, and marched to the house 
where the bey was concealed. The horror of the natives, for fear he 
would force the sanctuary, was extreme, and there was danger of a re- 
volt, even among the followers of Hamet, and the latter implored Eaton 
to desist, which he reluctantly did. That night the bey, with some 
fifteen Turks, escaped to the enemy’s camp. On the next day the 
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fripolitan force advanced to the attack, and fought stubbornly against 
ihe fire of the “ Argus” and “ Nautilus” (the “ Enterprise” had sailed 
yith dispatches), as well as the fire of Eaton’s men, and of the mass of 
he inhabitants who were favorable to Hamet. These latter were led 
ly the very sheik who had protected Mustapha Bey, the late governor, 
in his harem,—although he was in favor of Hamet, he had given his 
wemy an asylum. After sharp fighting the attack was repulsed by aid 
if the guns of the men-of-war, and the Tripolitans re-occupied their 
ysition on the heights back of the town. They had lost about ninety 
in killed and wounded, while the defenders’ loss was twelve or fourteen. 
The enemy, who were known to be divided in their councils, now for- 
tified their camp, and it appeared to Eaton a favorable time for a sortie, 
but he found it impossible to get Hamet’s people to attack, so great was 
heir fear of the Tripolitans. 

On the 18th of May the schooner “ Enterprise,” Lieutenant Dent, 
shich had been sent with dispatches and had again returned to Derne, 
ailed once more for the Tripoli blockade, to apprise Commodore Barron 
of the state of affairs, and to request from him a supply of provisions. 
On the same day the enemy threatened another attack, but, afteg form- 
ing for battle, seemed to think better of it. Eaton, in spite of his 
wound, was actively occupied with the question of provisioning his 
nen, which he partly did by barter, having exhausted his ready money 
lng before. The discord among his besiegers rendered it easy for him 
to keep himself advised of their intentions, and, among other things, he 
karned that they offered a reward of six thousand dollars for his head, - 
ind thirty dollars apiece for those of the other Christians in his com- 
mand. 

Skirmishes took place between the opposing forces daily, carried on 
inthe Arab style, with little bloodshed ; but on May 29 one of more 
importance occurred, which resulted in favor of Eaton’s forces, the be- 
siegers, as Eaton learned by his spies, “ mutinizing and retrograding” 
because the Americans “ fired enormous balls that carried away a man 
md his camel at once, or else rushed on them with bayonets without 
siving them” (the Tripolitans) “ time to load their muskets.” At this 
time Eaton was warned of attempts to poison him, and of course took 
proper precautions in regard to it; but his troubles were now to be added 
toby something more disagreeable to him than bullets, siroccos, or poison. 

On the 1st of June, while he was gallantly holding his conquest, 
and expecting aid which would enable him to brush away his besiegers 
and open the way for a march to Tripoli, he received dispatches from 
Commodore Barron, on the blockade of that port, which informed him 
that the reigning bashaw was treating for peace, and that Colonel Lear, 
the consul-general, thought the present moment propitious for receiving 
his overtures. 

Eaton had foreseen that the usurping bashaw would take this course 
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as soon as he saw himself seriously in danger from his brother’s moye, 
ments and a probability of general revolution in Hamet’s favor, By; 
he had imagined that the faith plighted to Hamet, and the expedition 
actually undertaken in support of his cause, would compel the congyl. 
general to carry out the operations to the natural conclusion,—the de. 
thronement of the usurper, and the restoration of his legitimate powers 
to the rightful ruler, who would be friendly to the United States, and 
put a stop to all piracy in hisdominions. Eaton’s fiery nature led him 
to protest in strong terms against using Hamet and then suddenly 
abandoning his cause. He thought an example should be made of 
Tripoli, on account of the long series of outrages of which that govern. 
ment had been guilty. While confident that, with trifling reinforce. 
ments, he could beat the enemy in the field, he remonstrated against 
the surrender of the important foothold gained at Bengazi and Derne, 
He also set forth the disgrace incurred in striking the flag in the pre 
ence of an enemy which had not earned such a triumph by any feat of 
arms; and, in continuation, represented that the expense to be incurred 
in prosecuting the campaign to a successful termination could not be 
very great ; certainly not so much as the maintaining a peace by the 
old system of paying for it. Moreover, Hamet had stipulated that he 
would reimburse the United States for its outlay if he was successful ; 
and the whole cost of his expedition, including pay of troops, was, up 
to that time, only thirty-nine thousand dollars. Finally, he represented 
_ again the degradation of the national faith and honor in abandoning to 
certain death many who had declared for Hamet on the strength of the 
American support. Hamet himself would, of course, be obliged to fly 
once more to a foreign land, and could take with him but a slender 
following. 

This strong and touching appeal of Eaton’s was recieved by Com- 
modore Rodgers, who had relieved Commodore Barron ; and as he sup- 
ported Lear’s view of the matter, Eaton was, of course, obliged to yield. 
On the 11th of June Derne was evacuated,—the Americans and 
Greeks, with Hamet and his suite, going on board the men-of-war, and 
leaving the townspeople in the depths of consternation and despair. 

The treaty which caused the breach of faith, as we must surely call 
it, was made by Colonel Tobias Lear, the consul-general and commis 
sioner to the Barbary states. Without judging of the paramount rea- 
sons which influenced him in his action, we may be permitted to regret 
that it was the occasion of abandoning to the resentment of the reigning 
bashaw many whose only offense was loyalty to their dethroned ruler. 

The treaty provided for the exchange of prisoners, in American 
hands, for the officers and crew of the wrecked frigate “ United States,” 
and some other seamen. As the bashaw had a balance of some two 
hundred in his favor, Colonel Lear agreed to pay sixty thousand dollars 
ransom for them. 
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There is every reason to think that this sum, properly expended in 

uing the advantages gained, would have driven the bashaw from a 
hrone which he occupied by usurpation, and relieved Tripoli of a bad 
mer and a cruel despot. 

Lear and the naval commander were, no doubt, acting under in- 
¢ructions, and carrying out a policy dictated four thousand miles away 
fom the scene of operations. They probably had little discretion in 
the matter ; but their action fell heavily upon Eaton and his native 
allies, from whom we cannot withhold our sympathy. 

As was natural in a man of his temperament, Eaton abused Lear, 
publicly and privately, holding him responsible for his disappointed 
hopes. He always found it hard to bridle his tongue, and on this 
ycasion did not attempt to do so. He called Lear “a provisional 


wlonel.” 
“A colonel... 
Who never set a squadron in a field, 
Nor the division of a battle knows 
More than a spinster.’ 


Not only his private letters, but his public dispatches of this period, 
contain severe reflections upon Commodore Barron, as well as Lear, and 
indeed nearly every one else who differed in opinion from him. 

Tobias Lear was born in New Hampshire in 1762, and graduated 
at Harvard College. He became private secretary to General Wash- 
ington in 1785, and in consideration of that fact, apparently, was made 


onsul-general at San Domingo in 1802; transferred, with the same 
title, to Algiers in 1805, being also appointed commissioner to negotiate 
apeace with Tripoli. Some time after the events of which we have 
been writing he returned home, and became the accountant of the War 
Department at Washington, where he died in 1816. 

Soon after the treaty which destroyed Eaton’s hopes of military 
glory he returned to the United States, arriving at Hampton Roads in 
November, 1805. To his evident surprise, instead of being regarded 
as an unsuccessful adventurer, he found himself a lion. The accounts 
of his wonderful march, and of his achievements in battle with such a 
weak and incongruous force, had preceded him, and were duly set forth 
in the newspapers of the day. 

In proceeding to the seat of government by way of Richmond, 
Virginia, he was given a public dinner at the latter city,—a most 
sumptuous entertainment, with toasts and speeches in honor of the vic- 
tor of Derne. At Washington he was much feasted and complimented, 
and was the recipient of another public dinner, with more toasts and 
speeches. While the tide was at the flood an effort was made by his 
friends to obtain from Congress recognition of his services in the shape 
of a medal and a grant of public land; but in this they were unsuc- 
cessful. 
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Massachusetts afterwards voted Eaton ten thousand acres of |anj 
in Maine, which then belonged to the former State; but this grant, 
through his own fault, brought him but little benefit. More than half 
of it he afterwards disposed of for fifty cents an acre. 

At the time that Eaton was still attracting much public attention he 
was approached by Aaron Burr and invited to join that arch-scoundrd| 
in his treasonable designs. No doubt a project such as that of Bur 
had great attractions for a man of Eaton’s temperament ; but, to his 
credit, he not only resisted the temptation, but disclosed Burr’s plans 
as far as he knew them. 

After being a prominent witiess in the trials of Burr and Wilkin. 
son, Eaton retired to his country home at Brimfield, Massachusetts, and, 
after a term in the State Legislature, was heard of, publicly, no more, 

Guilty of extreme imprudence and recklessness in the conduct of 
his private affairs ; partially disabled by wounds in the arm and leg; 
with a claim to urge and a grievance to nurse, Eaton now gave way ty 
his besetting sin,—the bottle. This led to more reckless speculation and 
gambling, which dissipated the small private means remaining in his 
possession, and death claimed him at forty-eight, when he should 
have had many honorable years before him. 

His own worst enemy; of an unguarded tongue, unruly temper, 
and a great egotist, there was still something genuine, hearty, self- 
reliant, and manly about him, which, with his great energy and 
undoubted courage, compel our admiration. 


‘‘ Though earth no fountain yield, 
Arabs their poignards wield, 
Famine appal ; 

Eaton all danger braves, 
Fierce while the battle raves, 
Columbia’s standard waves 

‘ On Derne’s proud wall.’’ 

RoBerT TREAT PAINE. 


E. SHIPPEN. 
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THE SEA-COAST GUNS OF THE UNITED 
STATES SERVICE. 


TEN years ago there was not a manufactory in the United States that 
was capable of producing the steel forgings as required by the Army 
Ordnance Department in the construction of the new system of sea- 
east guns, and this department lacked the machinery and appliances 
for assembling any guns of a greater calibre than eight inches. To- 
day there are at least two steel factories that are able to produce forgings 
as required, and the Ordnance Department possesses a gun-factory of 
sufficient capacity to allow of the guns of all calibres being assembled 
as fast as the forgings are provided. 

Before proceeding to a description of the progress of the art of 
gun-making, and of our present armament, some few explanations 
may be necessary to make the subject clearer to the non-professional 
reader. 

The “ ballistic power” of a gun is determined by the kinetic energy 
of the projectile as it leaves the muzzle of the gun. Energy, or the 
capacity to do work, is measured in foot-pounds, or for large measures, 
foot-tons (long tons). A foot-ton is the amount of work consumed 
in raising two thousand two hundred and forty pounds one foot, or, 
the same thing, raising one pound two thousand two hundred and 
forty feet. One “ horse-power,” as is well known, corresponds to an 
expenditure of. five hundred and fifty foot-pounds of work in a second 
of time. 

Assuming always that a gun has been thoroughly tested as to dura- 
bility, a fair basis of the comparative efficiency of different guns may 
be obtained by dividing the ballistic power by the weight of the gun. 
This quotient, taken in connection with the cost per pound of manu- 
facture, gives all the economical data desired. 

The powder-charge in a gun upon being ignited is converted into 
gases which exert an enormous pressure in all directions, and the walls 
of the gun must. be strong enough, not only to withstand the pressure, 
but also to allow the molecules of the metal to assume their original 
positions when the straining force ceases to act,—in other words, the 
powder pressure must not exceed the “ elastic limit.” 

The ideal gun, both as regards economy and efficiency, is one in 
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which the strain due to the pressure of the powder gases is transmittaj 
through the body of the gun so that the stress at the exterior surf, 
is zero, and that the metal at no point from the interior to the exterio, 
is strained beyond the “elastic limit.” Assuming a fixed allowabk 
maximum pressure, the ideal charge of powder in kind and weight is 
that which gives the greatest velocity and is entirely consumed at the 
exact instant that the projectile leaves the muzzle. 

In the United States service all of the guns with three exceptions 
are breech-loading, built-up, forged steel constructions. The gun js 
assembled, and the theoretical principles of gun-construction fulfilled 
by shrinking hoops of varying diameters upon a primary tube. The 
exceptions are one type of the 12-inch mortar which has a cast-iroy 
tube, and the 3.6-inch and 7-inch mortars, which on account of the 
low pressure employed are composed of single tubes of forged steel, 

The service guns are classified as field, siege, and sea-coast guns, 
This last class, the one with which we are principally concerned, in. 
cludes the following calibres of rifles: 8-, 10-, 12-, and 16-inch, and 
a 12-inch mortar. All pieces of these calibres are indifferently called 
“high-power” guns. For evident reasons the manufacture of thes 
guns began with the smallest,—the 8-inch. The first one of this calibre 
was completed in June, 1886. The tube and the jacket (the largest 
and most important hoop) were procured from Whitworth & Qo, 
England, and the hoops and forgings for the breech mechanism from 
the Midvale Steel Company, Philadelphia. The second 8-inch rife 
was completed at the Watervliet gun-factory in 1890, and was made 
entirely of American steel. 

The action and recommendations of the “ Endicott Board,” as it is 
called, gave an immense impetus to the domestic manufacture of guv- 
steel. This board, composed of the Secretary of War, prominent army 
officers, naval officers, and civilians, was appointed by President Cleve 
land in 1885 to formulate definite plans of national defense. The 
total number of guns required and the estimated cost of armament 
were determined by the board, and it was recommended that the work 
be carried on uniformly and progressively by means of successive 
yearly appropriations. 

The total cost of fortifying the twenty-seven principal ports of the 
United States was estimated at $127,000,000, of which $28,500,000 
was to be allotted for guns and mortars. The board recommended 
that $15,000,000 (one-half for the army and one-half for the navy) 
be made immediately available for the purchase of steel-gun forgings. 

While the great steel manufacturers of the country were increasing 
their facilities in order to be prepared for the new industry of gun- 
making, the chief of ordnance was earnestly urging Congress to 
appropriate a sufficient amount of money for the construction of a0 
army gun-factory. Congress, in 1888, established the home mant- 
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Smite] | fcture of modern guns on a firm basis by appropriating $700,000 for 
Surface the erection of a gun-factory at Watervliet, New York, $1,500,000 for 
2xterior (the purchase of steel forgings. for high-power guns, and $200,000 for 
lowable # the purchase of 12-inch breech-loading mortars of cast-iron hooped 
eight js M with steel, with the proviso, in all cases, that the contracts should be 
l at the M made with responsible steel manufacturers, citizens of the United 





States. 






eption; § The Bethlehem Iron Company and the Midvale Steel Company 
gun is M were the bidders for the manufacture of gun forgings, the former 
ulfilled # receiving the contract. The Midvale Company received the contract 






















The @ for the manufacture of the steel hoops and breech-mechanism forgings 
st-iron for the mortars, and the Builders’ Iron Foundry of Providence, Rhode 
of the # Island, the contract for the manufacture of the cast-iron bodies, and 
eel, (for finishing and assembling the mortars. It has already been re- 
guns, # marked that these mortars formed an exception to the type adopted, 
od, in. but it was found that the cast-iron bodies were of sufficient strength, 
h, and M besides being much cheaper than steel. All-steel mortars of the same 
called Balibre are now in process of construction, and, as they are much 
these @ stronger, they possess a higher ballistic power. 
alibre Work in the army gun-factory was begun in December, 1888. In 
argest # accordance with the plan of progressive armament recommended by the 
Co, § Endicott Board, the chief of ordnance designed a factory that would 
from allow of an annual output as follows: six 16-inch, ten 12-inch, four- 
rifle § teen 10-inch, and twelve 8-inch guns. As the work advanced, it was 
made M decided to divide the factory into two wings, the south wing being 

reserved exclusively for the manufacture of 12-inch and 16-inch guns. 
it is § The factory is now completed, with the exception of the installation of 
gun- fi some of the machinery for the manufacture of 16-inch guns. 
my § Each of the type guns is composed of one tube, one jacket, a num- 





ber of hoops, assembling rings, pins, and caps, and the various parts 
of the breech mechanism. ‘The hoops are designated by letters of the 
alphabet according to their position in the gun, the different hoops of 
each series being distinguished by numerals. The forgings, as received 
from the contracting steel manufacturer, are, as a rule, rough-finished, 
and are turned to their exact dimensions at the gun-factory. The 
amount of expansion of the parts by heat is determined beforehand, 
and depends upon the size of the piece to be heated and the time 













ded § required to get it into place on the gun. As a rule, the parts are not 
vy) § heated above a temperature of 500° F. The different parts, beginning 
gs, ff with the jacket, are successively slipped over the gun, and shrunk in 
ing ff place by cooling them with running water. 






The breech mechanism adopted for the type guns resembles in most 
respects the French or “interrupted screw” system. The breech block 
has the same relation to the breech that a screw-bolt does to its nut. 
Half of the threads of both surfaces is cut away in sectors to the same 
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depth as the thread. Upon closing the breech block the thread 
sectors of the block slide smoothly over the slotted sectors of the breach 
until a point is reached where a partial turn equal to the width of on 
sector will engage the threads and complete the insertion. 

The very fact that the breech mechanism can be easily operated by 
hand proves that these must be apertures which would permit the 
escape of the powder gases to the rear unless some means were taken 
to prevent it. This is effected by means of a “ gas check,” which ep. 
sists essentially of a highly elastic steel cup enclosing a conical spindle. 
head, the whole arrangement being attached to the head of the breech 
block. The pressure of the powder gases upon the spindle-head ex. 
pands the walls of the cap outward against the bore. Upon the cog. 
tion of the pressure, the elasticity of the parts allow them to resume 
their original positions. The most familiar as well as the simples 
form of a “gas check” is the metallic cartridge-case that holds the 
ammunition for the ordinary breech-loading small arm. 

The following table gives some of the most interesting figures 
relative to the sea-coast guns of the United States service. It has bee 
assumed that some form of what is known as “ brown prismatic” powder 
is to be used with all of these guns. Recent experiments have shown 
that certain varieties of smokeless powders will give much higher 
velocities than those tubulated without any increase of pressure, and it 
seems to be a question of only a few years before smokeless powder will 
be adopted for all classes of modern ordnance. 





Sea-Coast 


Sea-Coast Guns, STEEL. Mortars, 


hooped. 


| | 12-inch Cast-iron 
8-inch. |10-inch.| 12-inch, model, | 16-inch. steel- Steel, 

| |} ( 1892.1 

| 


| | 

Ww ae (pounds) 32,436 | 67,200 | 116,480 | 128,719 | 280,000 31,920 | 29,19 
—_ length (feet) 23.21 30.6 | 36.66 | 40 49.67 10.75 | 11% 

Maximum resistance to pow- | | 

der pressure (pounds per | 

square inch) 51,980 | 58,000 | 53,000 62,640 53,000 
Weight of = | 

(pounds) 125 250 | 450 487 1060 80 | 106 
Weight of projectile(pounds).| 300 575 | 1000 | 1000 2,370 om 


Muzzle velocity (foot-seconds) 1950 1675 1975 2.100 1675 
Muzzle energy (foot-tons). . .| 7907 15,548 7,040 30,570 64,084 
Penetration in steel at muzzle 

in inches 1 20.4 24.9 27.1 3.38 














1The 12-inch rifle, model 1892, differs from the other types in the material of the tube, 
which is made of nickel-steel. 


W. E. ELzIs, 
Lieutenant U.S.A. 
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AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


Tue English Navy Records Society, formed for the issuing of col- 
lections of state papers relating to the naval service, devotes two vol- 
umes, for the year 1894, to the correspondence regarding the Great 
Armada, which is edited—we need not say most thoroughly and learn- 
ally—by the secretary of the society, Professor Laughton, who also 
entributes an introduction of seventy-four pages. 

In these days of turning on of lights many of our favorite stories 
have been proved to be without foundation, and among them must be 
ranked that lurid account of the capture of the Spanish galleys by their 
save crews during a gale, when the Armada was on its way north, and 
of Finisterre. Professor Laughton writes : ‘‘ Another man who, though 
neither in nor belonging to the fleet, is often said to have rendered effi- 
tient service, is David Gwynn, actually a slave on board the Spanish 
galley ‘ Diana,’ but described as serving on board the ‘ Bazana.’ On the 
way from Lisbon, in heavy weather off Cape Finisterre, the ‘ Diana’— 
it is said—-went down with all hands. The other three galleys were 
in great danger, and the captain of the ‘ Bazana’ applied to Gwynn, 
whom he knew as an experienced seaman, to get them out of the mess. 
Gwynn consented, and, as a first step, desired that the soldiers be sent 
below. Most of them were so sent; whereupon Gwynn, waving his 
ap asa signal, struck his dagger into the heart of the captain. His 
comrades, at the same moment and in the same manner, killed all the 
Spaniards who were on deck; then they killed all who were below ; 
ad having thus obtained possession of the ‘ Bazana,’ they attacked and 
won the ‘ Capitana,’ killing all the Spaniards on board. The fourth 
galley, the ‘ Princesa,’ made her escape, and succeeded in rejoining the 
feet and getting into Corunna. 

“Such, in brief, is the story, absolutely unknown to early English 
and Spanish writers, which is told by the Dutch chroniclers, and has 
been repeated from them by later historians, notably by Motley, who 
ought to have been warned by the many absurdities, such as the slaves 
being unchained and all having daggers. For, in point of fact, the 
story is a lie from beginning to end. Gwynn, as has been said, was 
erving in the ‘ Diana,’ not the ‘Bazana.’ It was after the fleet left 
Corunna, not before it arrived there; it was in the Bay of Biscay, not 
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off Cape Finisterre, that the galleys made such weather of it, The 
‘Diana’ did not go down in the open sea, but bore up for Bayonne, 
where, in trying to run into the harbor, she ran aground and became g 
total wreck, but without any serious loss of life. The officers and men 
were entertained by the governor of the town, and went home by 
land. The other three galleys, with better success, put into different 
French ports, and in due time returned to Spain.” For these facts 
Professor Laughton quotes Duro, whose book, published within a fey 
years, gives full information as regards the Armada from the Spanish 
archives. Mr. Laughton goes on: “Gwynn and some other English 
slaves, in the confusion following the wreck, made their escape, got to 
Rochelle, and thence to England ; whence, as speaking Spanish, Gwynn 
was sent over to Ireland to assist in the examination of the Spanish 
prisoners. His true story is told clearly enough by the lord deputy 
(vol ii., ‘ Fitzwilliam to the Council,’ October 18). It is, perhaps, 
not impossible that Gwynn, after being ignominously sent out of Ir. 
land as a liar, a thief, and a lewd person, sought service in the Low 
Countries, where he spun his ‘galley yarns’ to the credulous, from 
whom Bor received them. It is not often that a fable can be s 
completely exploded as this now is. 

“Of the many other myths which have been fostered on to the true 
history of the campaign, it is unnecessary to speak. The first test of 
their truth ought to be an examination of the evidence on which they 
are based. It will be found that many of them rest on no evidence at 
all, and others on that of the Dutch chroniclers, more especially Bor, 
It must be remembered that Dutch writers had no special facilities for 
knowing what happened ; that they were by no means crushed under 
a sense of gratitude to Elizabeth, and were bitterly hostile to the 
Spaniards. English and Spanish writers—Camden, for instance, and 
Herrera—might be as badly informed, but the spirit of hatred was 
not so dominant in them. They were willing to do their enemies 
justice.” 

In this same “ Introduction” Professor Laughton gives some curi- 
ous details in.regard to naval methods in the time of Elizabeth. The 
system of pay in force throughout the century was peculiar. Many of 
the details are still obscure, but the broad principle was that—with the 
exception of the captain—every man on board, independent of his qual- 
ity, should receive the same pay, the amount received by the officers 
being increased by allowances given under the name of “ dead-shares” 
or “rewards.” Out of this had grown the custom to calculate the total 
amount payable to a ship’s company at an average per head, which, in 
the earlier years of Elizabeth’s reign, was nine shillings and fourpence 
for the month of twenty-eight days; but in 1586, consequent upon a 
representation from Hawkyns, it was raised to fourteen shillings, and 
at this rate it remained in 1588. The allowances were increased in the 
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ame proportion. The nominal pay of the captain was thus brought 
w to two shillings and sixpence per diem. In addition to this he 
iad probably some addition for his table, lights, etc., and the whole, 
jmped together, formed his diet or daily pay, the amount of which 
varied, according to the size of the ship and the circumstances of his 
ommand, 

“With this one exception, every man on board received the same 
miform pay of ten shillings a month; but an undeterminate number 
of non-existent men, known as ‘dead-shares,’ were also allotted ten 
shillings a month; and these dead-shares were divided among the offi- 
ers and petty officers, according to some scaie not yet known. The 
master and the master gunner seem to have each received a whole 
dead-share ; so also probably did the boatswain ; quartermasters had 
half a dead-share, some of the gunners—the modern gunner’s mates— 
me-third. In addition to these, further payments were made under 
the name of ‘rewards,’ concerning which there seems to have been no 
regulation ; the disbursement was probably determined partly by cus- 
tom, partly by personal bargain, and partly at the discretion of the 
aptain; though, judging by the light of later experience, there must 
have been some machinery for preventing his assigning an exceedingly 
large reward to himself.” . . . “The lord admiral’s pay is returned as 
three pounds six shillings and eight pence, or five marks, a day, besides 
unknown allowances. Seymour’s daily pay was two pounds; that of 
Drake was thirty shillings. In early times the pay of an admiral or 
general largely depended upon his social rank or title. Howard’s 
rank was of the highest, and to it he owed the honorable position he 
scupied at this critical period. He had, indeed, served at sea, and 
had more experience than fell to the lot of most admirals, but it must 
not be supposed that it was on that account that he was made lord high 
admiral of England. It was rather because his father and two of his 
father’s brothers had previously heen lord high admirals; it was be- 
use he and his wife were nearly related to the queen ; it was because 
by birth or marriage he was related to or connected with almost every 
person of importance in the kingdom.” - 


They must have had some very stanch vessels among those of the 
English fleet of Elizabethan.times. Lord H. Seymour, writing in 
March, 1587 (the year before the Armada came), dates from “aboard 
the ‘ Elizabeth Bonaventure,’ the fortunate ship in which Sir Francis 
Drake received all his good haps.” 

That she was well named is proved by an event which happened 
in the same month and year. In running for a harbor from a strong 
westerly gale she was, by a mistake of the pilot, run upon a sand-spit 
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near Flushing. Prompt assistance came from the rest of the fleet, byt 
she had to remain on a whole tide. “The next tide, by the goodney 
of God and great labour, we brought her off, and in all this time ther 
never came a spoonful of water into her well. My Lord, except a shj 

had been made of iron, it were to be thought impossible to do as gh 
hath done; and it may be well and truly said there never was nor ig jp 
the world a stronger ship than she is, and there is no more to be per. 
ceived or known any ways of her being aground than if she were new 
made. She is twenty-seven years old; she was with Sir Francis 
Drake two voyages ; and there hath been no voyage which hath been, 
but she hath been one.” He goes on to say that the “ Triumph,” the 
“ Elizabeth Jonas,” the “Bear,” and the “ Victory”—all of whic 
ships did good service in the great actions of the next year— will kk 
found good ships when they come to the seas.” 

Lord Howard, writing to Burghley, in February, 1587, just as he 
is going to sea for a cruise, says, “ I have been aboard of every ship that 
goeth out with me, and in every place where any may creep, and I do 
thank God they be in the estate they be in; and there is never a one 
of them that knows what a leak means. I have known when 
Admiral of England hath gone out, and two ships in fleet could no 
say so. There is none that goeth out now but I durst go to the Ryall 
de Plato” (Rio de la Plata) “in her.” , 

Sir William Wynter, writing in February of the same year to the 
Admiralty, advising them of the wants of his squadron, says, “ This 
winter’s weather, although we have been but a while aboard, hath» 
stretched our sails and tackle, torn many of our blocks, pullies, and 
sheevers, stretched our boats, and destroyed some of our pinnaces,—as 
the ‘ Lion’s’ for one, who is utterly lost and must be furnished of an- 
other,—as a man would never believe it unless he doth see it ; these be 
the fruits that the seas bring forth, especially in this time of the year, 
as it is not unknown to you. If you be not careful to call for thes 
things to the Lords, although they are unpleasant suits for her Majesty 
or them to hear of, you shall not do that that becometh you, nor avoid 
the danger and peril that may grow thereby.” “Our ships doth show 
themselves like gallants here. I assure you it will do a man’s heart 
good to behold them; and would to God the Prince of Parma wer 
upon the seas with all his forces, and we in the view of them; then! 
doubt not but that you should hear that we would make his enterprise 
very unpleasant to him.” Stout Sir William was wise in speaking 
beforehand of repairs, for good Queen Bess kept a sharp eye ovet 
expenditures in that direction. 


The Prince de Joinville’s “‘ Vieux Souvenirs, 1818-1848 : avec Il fi 
lustrations de l’Auteur,” published by Calmann Lévy, Paris, 1894, and 
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jowin the thirteenth edition, are not only amusing, but interesting; while 
ihe illustrations, by the author, are remarkably good, showing a little 
ndency to caricature here and there. or instance, there is the 
jawing of Monsieur Thiers, in his minister’s uniform and big 
chapeau, being run away with by his horse at a grand function, and 
darging over a big drum-major and his drum corps. There is another 
plate introducing, among others, the Prince of Salerno and Monsignor 
(orbi, which we feel must be capital likenesses, but both are figures 
ghich would be a success at a carnival ball. 

Among the many persons mentioned by De Joinville in his recollec- 
tions is one of Louis Philippe’s aides-de-camp, Heymés, who was one 
of the few survivors of General Leclere’s expedition to San Domingo, 
and who became, after his return from that “charnel-house,” an aide- 
de-camp of Marshal. Ney. During the retreat from Russia, Heymés 
yas sent to ask the general charged with the destruction of the bridges 
om the Beresina to suspend that work so as to allow the convoy of 
younded to pass over, saying that it was certain death to them if left 
behind. Joinville says that it was worth while to see the expression 
upon Heymés’s face, a very harsh one, as he repeated, in his southern 
scent, the reply which the general made: “Oh, my dear fellow! 
The wounded !_ The emperor has determined to sacrifice them !” 

The Prince de Joinville entered the navy in 1831, when he was 
mly thirteen years old, joining the “ Arthémise,” a very handsome 
md heavily-sparred frigate of fifty-two guns. She was, however, 
rather antiquated in outfit, having hemp cables still instead of chain. 
The crew, although good seamen, and especially active aloft, were 
“somewhat insubordinate,” to use the prince’s expression, which, as 
we shall see, was a mild one. Orders were given with a “deluge of 
oaths,” and executed under a “hail of blows” administered by the 
petty officers. The superior officers, who had come down from the 
Imperial navy, neglected entirely all military instruction, “ détestable 
habitude, qui nous a codté tant de revers.” ‘To be sure, they followed 
the regulations for exercises, but the exercises were ridiculous. They 
thought of nothing but seamanship. In exercising the great guns the 
ne plus ultra of perfection was thought to be when, at the command 
“Ram cartridge!” all the rammers should go home with a single 
motion, making one sound. Occasionally a little of the theory of 
gunnery was- taught, “amid general inattention and somnolence.” 
There was no application of theory, and he states that not a shotted 
gun was fired during the whole cruise. 

“During the stay of the ‘ Arthémise’ at Malta,” says the prince, 
“a disagreeable incident befell, hardly conceivable in these days of im- 
proved discipline. On the evening before the day appointed for sail- 
ing the crew deserted en masse. In spite of the efforts of the officer 
of the watch and some juniors, three hundred men took ship and 
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shore boats and landed. It was impossible to sail next morning, for 
there was no crew. It was necessary to apply to the police and th 
English garrison, who organized parties to pick up our runaways, wh 
were almost all brought off by the evening. We sailed at last, mop. 
tified at having shown the English such a sad example of the jp. 
discipline which always follows revolutions.” It was impossible t) 
severely punish so many offenders, and so the matter was passed over, 

The young prince had seamen appointed to teach him the name 
of the spars and rigging, how to use a marline-spike, splicing, ang 
knotting, and how to go aloft, and then they thought they had done 
their whole duty by him. But he says he really learned most by his 
own observation, and in consequence of his “ instinct des choses del 
mer,” which was the case with a good many lads who were not princes, 
not only in his time, but long after, and he became an excellent: seq. 
man and officer, as he had many opportunities of showing. Nor did 
he neglect the nautical qualification for “spinning yarns,” many 
amusing ones being scattered through the volume. 

One of his stories we must give. He is speaking of a certain 
lieutenant-colonel of cavalry, Count d’Houdetot, a man of much wit, 
who used to be intimate at Neuilly when De Joinville was still g 
child, and his father still Duke d’Orleans. Count d’Houdetot wasa 
native of the Isle of France, and as an infant was being brought to 
Europe with the rest of his family in the “ Régénérée,” commanded by 
Captain—afterwards the well known Admiral—Willaumez. During 
the voyage the French corvette had an engagement with an English 
vessel off the Isle de Los, and D’Houdetot’s nurse was cut in two by 
a cannon-ball. He always said, in telling the story, “ Nobody hasa 
better right to promotion than I; you often hear of people who have 
had horses killed under them, but I am the only one in the Freneh 
army who has had a woman killed under him.” 


Every one who is interested in such matters has read the account, 
from French sources, of the sinking of the “ Vengeur,” with all her 
ship’s company, after the naval battle which the French called that of 
the 13th Prairial and the English the 1st of June. 

Just previous to leaving port the French fleet had been “ purified’ 
by sending to the army the greater part of the trained seamen who 
were supposed to be disaffected, and by the guillotining of the captain 
and two of the lieutenants of the “ Montagne,” and the captain of 
another ship, the “Jean Bart.” A guillotine was erected upon the 
deck of the flag-ship just abaft the foremast, pow encowrager le 
autres. Thus fortified and ‘equipped, Villaret de Joyeuse had to take 
the sea. Poor man! What must have been his inmost thoughts? 

_ The Prince de Joinville knew three persons who had been in the 
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pattle of the 1st of June, and this is what he derived from questioning 


ning for 
them: “It was at the end of the battle that the dramatic episode 


and the 









AS, wh | ocurred of the ‘ Vengeur’ sinking, with all on board, rather than 
ist, mor. @ urrender. I have often heard the paternity of the story attributed to 
‘the jp.  Barrére, who, having to account with the Convention for the lost 
ssible tp battle, desired to gild the pill. I closely questioned my two old sailors 
d over, J about the incident, and, on another occasion, I interrogated one of the 





ast survivors of the ‘ Vengeur’ herself, to whom I had been deputed 






> Names 
ng, and § 10 give the cross of the Legion of Honor. This is what I learned 
ad done § from these different eye-witnesses, and, with what I have gathered from 





other sources, I believe to be the exact truth. At the close of the 
battle, after having fought for a long time, yard-arm to yard-arm, with 
the English vessel ‘ Brunswick,’ the ‘ Vengeur,’ riddled completely 
by shot, her masts gone, and rolling so that she took water into her 
lower-deck ports, was in such a situation that it was only a question of 
time when she should founder. It was six o’clock when the fighting 
eased and the two English ships of the line, ‘ Alfred’eand ‘ Culloden’ 
and the cutter ‘ Rattler,’-came to the ‘ Vengeur’s’ assistance. They had 
few boats, for most had been stove during the engagement, but these 
they at once employed in saving the brave Captain Renaudin and his 
son, and then the French crew. The ‘ Alfred’ saved two hundred and 
thirteen, and the ‘Culloden’ and ‘ Rattler’ together about the same 
number. They were still doing their best to save the rest when the 
‘Vengeur’ sank, carrying with her not only her numerous badly 
wounded, but about forty unwounded men, who, seeing that there was 
no hope for them, sank with cries of ‘Vive la nation! Vive la 
république ? ” 

As the Prince de Joinville remarks, the story is sufficiently tragic 
and striking without the imaginary embellishments which has been 
given it. 
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The vomito priéto, called by English-speaking sailors “ Yellow 
Jack,” has caused many a grave to be filled on the Island of Sacrificios, 
near Vera Cruz. The Prince de Joinville, in his “ Vieux Souvenirs,” 
describes the fearful ravages made by the disease in the French fleet, 
which in 1838 operated against San Juan d’Ulloa and the city. Our 
own people suffered measurably during our war with Mexico a few 
years later, and the French expeditionary force which went out to seat 
Maximilian fared very badly. De Joinville says that the Zouaves of 
this last expedition christened Sacrificios “le Jardin d’Acclimatation.” 
This is witty, but there is a grimness about the joke which makes one 
shudder. 
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The verification of a felonious charge based upon chirography is 


| the notoriously an uncertain business. As the document upon which the 
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degradation was based in the well-known case of Captain Dreyfus wag 
not signed, the difficulty would seem to be enormously increased, 

Political events of the greatest importance which occurred goon 
after the trial diverted public attention from the subject ina very short 
time, but we judge from the public prints that there are still some per. 
sons in France who have doubts of the culpability of Captain Drey. 
fus. These doubts appear to be based upon the improbability of a 
rising staff-officer and a man of private means taking such risks, and 
upon the fact that M. Bertillon, the celebrated anthropometrist, had 
grave doubts as to the handwriting being that of the captain. Be 
that as it may, the military court condemned him,—it is said, unani- 
mously,—and public opinion preceded the court in its condemnation, 
But then “A V’espion!” and “Nous somnes trahis !” are cries which 
never fail to find a thousand echoes in Paris. 

Soon after the carrying out of the sentence upon Dreyfus—when 
the insignia of rank and the buttons were so loosened as to yield toa 
mere movementof the hand, and the sword was filed so that it easily 
snapped across the knee—the Army and Navy Gazette said, in an edi- 
torial note, “Owing to the trial of Captain Dreyfus having taken 
place with closed doors, very few details of the evidence have become 
known to the general public; but we hear from a very well-informed 
source that the circumstances under which Dreyfus was detected as a 
spy were peculiarly dramatic. A paper had fallen into the hands of 
the Minister of War, by what means it is unnecessary to state, which 
was in the handwriting of Dreyfus, and contained important military 
information which he had communicated to a foreign power. When no 
further doubt existed at the Ministry of War as to who was the author 
of this document, Commandant Henry, who occupies the important 
post of surveillance at head-quarters, entered Captain Dreyfus’s bureau, 
and, handing him a copy of the communication, said simply, ‘ Captain, 
General Boisdeffre desires you to make a copy of this letter at once, 
for he requires it immediately.’ Unsuspectingly the captain took the 
paper and began to copy, but when he had got to the fourth word he 
started, turned pale, and then buried his face in his hands. He had 
recognized his own communication. He had been suspected for 
several weeks, but it was the trap set for him by Commandant Henry 
which brought out the first evidences of his guilt.” 


Some time ago the English United Service reproduced the excellent 
paper of Lieutenant and Assistant Surgeon Henry R. Stiles, United 
States army, on the “Surgical Significance of Modern Small Calibre 
Rifles,” originally read before the Eighth Cavalry Lyceum, at Fort 
Meade, South Dakota, and then published in the Journal of the United 
States Military Institution. In the same number the English journal 
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ye some effects of modern rifle fire derived from Swiss sources. The 
hited Service explains, by saying that the Swiss militia-men keep 
heir rifles in their dwellings, the fact that women and children are 







| soon 

‘short Miavolved in the accidents quoted. 

@ per- “A corporal in the militia shot himself with his rifle. The bullet 
Drey- J} yent through his breast, injuring the lungs and the heart, and then 





through the room wall and a piece of wood fastened to it. In 
joing this it split into two parts, both of which wounded a woman 
ho was at work near the opposite wall of the room into which the 
bullet penetrated. 

“The second case is that of a boy who played with his father’s 
ile, which went off while held upward. The bullet passed through 
the ceiling, which consisted of two layers of plank, each an inch 
thick, It then struck a bed, and pierced a cross-laid wooden board, in 
passing through which it struck a knot, and burst it into two pieces, 











toa [which tore all the bedding to fragments and wounded the boy’s 
asily ff mother, who was making up the bed, in the breast and one of the 





arms. 

“Tn a third case the ball, after tearing and dashing to pieces the 
pharynx and the cervical segment of the vertebral column of a 
human being, bored its way several centimetres deep into a stone win- 
dow-sill.” 

Dr. Brunner, the reporter, agrees with Hobart and others, who 
regard the opinion of the German surgeon Bruns, that the projectile 
is the “most humane” of all, as utterly erroneous. As regards its 
ffect in future warfare Brunner says,— 

“ Nobody will maintain that firing at close quarters will be rare in 
future wars. In decisive struggles the opponents will often shoot at 















eal, J me another at a much less range than the short shooting distance of 
ain, @ fve hundred metres. Fortified positions, farm-houses, and villages 
nee, @ will often have to be carried by fighting at close quarters. Sudden 
the @ nocturnal surprises will also not be wanting, especially in mountain 






he @ warfare. Just imagine the effect of magazine fire, then, on closed 
had @# clumns! Owing to the tremendous penetrative power of the small- 
for @ bore bullets, cover will have to be used more extensively than 
nry # hitherto.” 










Speaking of the Dreyfus affair recalled to mind the case of Cadet 
Whittaker, and the curious testimony as to handwriting which his trial 
broaght forth. It will be remembered that Whittaker, who was a 
cadet at West Point in 1880, alleged that an outrage of a personal 
character had been perpetrated upon him by some of the other cadets 
on account of his African lineage. He produced a note of warning 
which he claimed to have received prior to the time of the alleged 
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outrage, but of the receipt of which he did not acquaint the officers of 
the Military Academy until after the wrong claimed to have been jp. 
flicted on him was done. From other circumstances connected with 
the case, the authorities at West Point believed that the claimed ont. 
rage was his own work, and that he must have written the note himself, 
and in consequence a court of inquiry was appointed to investigate 
the matter. The note ran as follows: 
“¢Sunpay, April 4, 

“Mr. WHITTAKER,—You will be fixed. Better keep awake, 

“A FRIEND,” 
« 

Hagan, in his work on “ Disputed Handwriting,” gives the method 
by which the writer was traced, and he himself was one of the experts 
called in by the court. 

To furnish writings for comparison with the note of warning, each 
of the two hundred and forty-seven cadets were required to write with 
a pencil a sentence, the composition of which was arranged to contain 
the words and letters occurring in the note of warning, which were 
repeated several times. 

These slips of paper containing the standard writing of all the 

cadets were numbered by the recorder of the court, and a record kept 
by him as to the writer of each of them. To prevent communication 
between the experts employed in the examination as to the character- 
istics of any of the specimens or standards, the numbers were changed 
for each expert, so that neither of the latter among the several em- 
‘ployed knew the writers by the same numbers as the others; and the 
experts were compelled to examine the writing at different times and 
separately, and without conference or communication with each other, 
Thus it was impossible for the experts to know the writers of any of 
the standards. Then the two hundred and forty-seven specimens of 
the cadets’ writing and the note of warning were placed before each 
expert for examination and report. 

Mr. Hagan derived from his examination, among other points, the 
fact that the writer of No. 189 and the writer of the note of warning 
were one and the same person, and that that person had an abnormally 
long thumb. Having, as the author thought at the time, so thoroughly 
ascertained the physical habit of the writer of the note, and desirous of 
knowing whether or not the pen-writing of the same person could be 
determined from what this physical habit would necessarily make ap- 
parent in it, a request was again sent to the recorder of the court for 
pen-and-ink writings of the cadets, with some of that written by the 
writer of No. 189 mixed with the specimens furnished. A large num- 
ber of sheets of such writing were returned in answer to the request, 
and from among them the author selected two sheets of pen-and-ink 
writing which, in his opinion, were written by the same curiously- 
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aganized hand that had written the note of warning. In each in- 
jance the specimens selected as the writing of the person who wrote 
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d with @ the note of warning (as the author afterwards learned) were the writing 
ed out. of Cadet Whittaker. Among the two hundred and forty-seven speci- 





mens of writing used for comparison, there were two of them which, 
insome of their features of form, made an approach in resemblance to 
the writing of the note, but on a careful examination it was found that 
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14, these resemblances were produced by a different habit of writing. 
ce, The court of inquiry found that Whittaker wrote the alleged note 
,” of warning himself, and the finding of the subsequent court-martial 
sustained that of the court of inquiry. 
rethod Our recollection of the case (subject to correction), and as derived 
xperts fom the reports in the daily papers of the time, was that Whittaker 
was socially ignored (the poor devil must have had a hard time of it), 
, each bat that that very ¢aboo secured him from any practical jokes or hazing. 
. with @ Finding himself falling behind in his studies, and in danger of being 
ntain dropped from that cause, he conceived the idea of having an assault 
were g committed upon him, hoping thereby to awaken sympathy in influ- 
ential quarters. 
1 the 
kept 
ation When the joint committee of the English Admiralty and the Board 
eter. § of Trade issued their report, of some one hundred and fifty foolscap 
nged ff pages, upon the subject of floating derelicts, the Nautical Magazine 
em- § commented upon the report in a spirit that showed that nautical men 
the fin the United Kingdom do not all of them agree with those authori- 
and @ ties. The statistical returns submitted by the Board of Trade show that 
ther, reported collisions with derelicts in the open sea are very rare, and the 
y of fj loss of life from that cause insignificant. “There was a wide-spread 
s of desire on the part of seamen that the subject should be properly con- 





sidered, and a careful reading of the report must carry with it the 
conviction that the destruction of derelicts on the open sea is fraught 
with difficulty, and in the words of the committee, ‘the cost of such 
an undertaking would be out of all proportion to any benefit which 
could conceivably result from it.’ ” 











bly . But another article, in the same number of the same magazine 
sof J upon the same subject, remarks: “The report is wrapped in the 
be @ withering blight of official red tapism. Those who recollect the consti- 





tution of the committee may have expected nothing more, but the sea- 






ap- 
for § men who petitioned for this inquiry were entitled to expect something 
the @ better than a departmental snub. . . . But for a systematic national 





effort to keep the North Atlantic routes clear, we shall have to wait 
until some big passenger ship rips up her bottom and comes into port 
half full of water. Then the British public will wake up with a 
start, and something will be done.” 
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The Revue du Cerele Militaire says that they have at last succeeded 
in making a leavened bread, in a compressed form, but which remains 
tender, and can be used in “la soupe,” the most important of the 
French soldier’s articles of diet. This new bread is said to keep as 
well as biscuit, and to do away with the objections to “ hard-tack,” 
—flintiness and want of flavor, with the consequent disgust which 
most persons come to entertain for it, leading to troubles of digestion, 

A ministerial note has been promulgated which announces that jp 
the future the official designation “ pain de guerre” will be substituted 
for “biscuit” in all administrative papers. 

“Here,” says the Revue, “disappears another of our old military 
traditions ; the men will not mind it, but the horses of the mounted 
troops will be the losers, for in peace times it was the horses which 
consumed most of the biscuit issued to their riders.” 

The editor goes on to say that the use of biscuit goes back to very 
remote times, the name coming from bis coctum, probably on the prin- 
ciple lucem a non lucendo, because it is baked only once. The Ger. 
mans have a very toothsome split bun, called Zwieback, however, 
which is really twice baked ; and our memory carries us back to many 
a pocket-full of toasted hard-tack on shipboard, which was either very 
good or else a youthful appetite made it seem so. 

The article goes on to tell us that in the time of Antony the 
Roman army had their biscuit baked for a campaign, and that the 
soldiers carried it in leather bags. These, it seems to us, must have 
imparted rather a curious flavor in damp weather. 

In the sixteenth century the French troops called hard-tack 
“pain de pierre des Turcs.” The armies of Louis XIV. and Louis 
XV. were also supplied with biscuit. 

The editor says that the Dictionaire militaire portatif of 1736 has, 
under the article Biscuit, “Generals must give orders at the com- 
mencement of a campaign that biscuit be made, so that if there is 
occasion to make a dash into the enemy’s country their designs will 
not be discovered or long delays incurred, as would be the case in 
providing bread for four or six days; and, moreover, three rations of 
bread weigh as much as four of biscuit.” Biscuit was, on such emer- 
gencies, issued in the proportion of one ration for three men. 

“For making biscuit the best and strongest bakers must be chosen, 
for it is very hard work.” 

The French regulations of April, 1792, of the year 9, and of the 
year 13, all provided carefully for the provision of biscuit for troops 
in the field. A decree of the Emperor Napoleon in 1811 shows that 
he contemplated having biscuit made by the soldiers themselves. 


Knockbrod biscuit forms a part of the ordinary diet of the Swedes;. 


which is somewhat like the Soukari of the Russians and Poles, and the 
Togacht of the Turks. 
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The least time for which biscuit should keep is a year, the writer 
ays, but also states that the younger Pliny speaks of a sea bread 
yhich was capable of lasting for centuries (des siécles). The pain de 

¢ which has been adopted by the French military authorities has 
igen subjected to long and numerous experiments, and it now remains 
io be seen how it will stand the conditions of actual service, and how 
the soldiers themselves will appreciate it. 


The advance in the quality and variety of the ration supplied to 
sailors and soldiers is naturally suggested by the foregoing lines. The 
yriter well remembers the sensation caused by the issue, in the navy, 
of canned meat. It was “soup and bully,” put up in Boston, and in 
large cans, painted red, and was “ no good,” according to Jackey,—and 
he was, for once, justified in his growl. 

In 1850, at the godowns of the naval storekeeper at Macao, the 
writer was a member of a survey which condemned at least a launch- 
load of these tins. At first we opened those which had the head 
“bulged” by the gas of decomposition, but the consequences, in a 
temperature of 95° Fahrenheit, were so disastrous that we ended by 
pitching all that “bulged” into the Inner Harbor, whence they were 
agerly picked out by the tanka-boat people hanging about to snap up 
“unconsidered trifles.” 

But our hard bread was almost always good and sweet, with the 
rest of the ration; and when, from some reason, we were obliged to 
use foreign-baked bread, we were always glad to return to our own. 


Some time ago the Marine Journal, of New York, contained a 
notice of a volume of “ Maritime Melodies,” a revised edition of a 
publication of the same name issued in 1889, under the same name, 
by the San Francisco Commercial News. Such volumes preserve from 
oblivion not a few good songs of the sea. They are generally learned 
by ear, and passed from mouth to mouth, with various changes and 
alterations in the course of change. 

The journal quotes one or two verses from a chanty about the 
“Dreadnought,” which ship, we believe, made the shortest passage of 
any sailing-vessel across the North Atlantic, under the command of 
the present proprietor of the Marine Journal. 

One of the verses runs thus: 


‘“‘ Here’s a health to the ‘ Dreadnought’ and all her brave crew, 
Here’s health to Captain Samuels and officers too ; 
Talk about your flash packets, ‘Swallow-Tail’ and ‘ Black-Ball,’ 
But the ‘ Dreadnought’s’ the clipper to beat one and all!’’ 
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And so she did, although the other packets of those days wor 
very hard to beat. The “roaring forties” seemed to have no terrors 
for them, however much neglected the education of their seamen ma 
have been in the scanning of lines, which accomplishment, after all, js 
not a necessity of nautical life. 

We remember that years ago, when we had many seamen in the 
navy who were accustomed after a long cruise in a man-of-war to take 
a short voyage in the merchant service, some of them used to sing, jn 
the dog-watch, a song about the “Swallow-Tail Line,” the very one 
alluded to in the verse given above. Like most sailor ditties the 
length was interminable, and we remember but two verses, which haye 
a decidedly personal character, and run as follows : 


‘Our noble commander you very well know, 
Our noble commander is Tom Delano; 
Our noble commander he squints in one eye, 
And you’re sure to know him as you pass him by. 
With all hands keep moving! 
All hands keep moving! 
All hands keep moving, aloft and below! 


‘“‘Qur noble commander you know very well, 
He comes upon deck and he cuts a great swell ; 
He cuts a great swell, but he squints in one eye, 
And you’re sure to know him as you pass him by. 
With all hands, etc.’’ (Chorus.) 


Here is another variation upon the theme of the voyage of life, 
which is taken from the death notices in a daily paper. Several have 
been given in these Notes during the last year or two, mostly from the 
graves of sailors: 


‘¢ His bark well trimmed, 
His sounding true, 
His compass steadfast to the pole, 
He safely watched the port in view, 
Safe cast the anchor of his soul.” 


Frédéric Masson, in his recent book on the daily life of the En- 
peror Napoleon I. at the Tuileries, quotes him as saying one morning 
at his lever while he was trimming his nails, “ I was born and created 
for work . . . not to handle the pickaxe. I am conscious of no limit 
on the work I can get through.” That is true; he was not conscious 
of it from 1795 to 1814. In 1815 there was a slackening. “... It 
has been too much said that Napoleon only signed his name and did 
not write himself. No doubt even these signatures make a considerable 
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york, for he had no secretary authorized to sign as the kings had, and 
wery one of his signatures was actually written by him, whether as at 
ihe foot of letters to sovereigns with the entire name Napoleon, or to 
lignitaries Napol. or Nap., or the reports simply an N., the shape of 
shich was varied to infinity. These signatures can be counted by the 
nillions, for the published ‘ Correspondence’ with its twenty-two thou- 
and numbers does not contain the hundred-thousandth part of his 
ktters, orders, and decisions. No decree, no officer’s commission, no 
ketters-patent, no marriage contract, no act of nomination or dismissal, 
jone of the secret letters or letters of pardon, none of those pieces of 
paper or parchment which every day in that empire, which was Europe, 
yent forth to reward or puntsh every grade of the different orders of 
rank, judicial, administrative, financial, military,” was without his sig- 
sature. Masson describes minutely the Sunday inspections which 
Napoleon held at. the Tuileries, having given orders on the Saturday 
eening to the colonels-general of the guard and the governor of Paris 
what troops were to attend. 

When the troops were assembled in the court of the palace, and on 
the Place du Carrousel, the flag- and standard-bearers came out from 
the ranks and assembled before the Pavillon de l’Horloge. An officer 
of the palace then marched them up the grand staircase to the salon of 
the emperor, a chamberlain announcing them. They made a trophy 
of the flags and standards, and then returned in the same way to their 
places in the ranks, each with an escort, and saluted by drums for the 
fags, and trumpets for the standards, the latter peculiar to the guards. 

“ At the precise time which he has fixed—for if he makes digni- 
taries, princes, marshals, and his wife wait, he does not make his sol- 
diers wait—the emperor leaves his salon, and preceded ‘by his retinue, 
accompanied by those whose duty it was to form his train, he passes 
through the state apartments, goes down the grand staircase, and in 
the open air mounts his horse.” (Masson then describes his staff, 
which was a smaller one than when he was First Consul.) “In general, 
the infantry is drawn up in the court, the cavalry and artillery in 
the Place. Napoleon in the first instance passes at a quick gallop 
through all the ranks; then he dismounts and begins the manceuvres, 
which he makes each corps repeat several times, An officer or a sub- 
officer possessing a good voice for giving the word of command remains 
near him to repeat his orders. Then he inspects, man by man, each 
regiment, on some days having all the knapsacks opened before him, on 
others, inspecting himself each ammunition wagon of a battery, looking 
into everything, for with the undertaking which he has on hand each 
soldier has importance, and the result of a campaign may depend on 
apair of shoes which ought to be in the knapsack, or the result of a 
battle on the supply of balls which should be in the ammunition 
wagon. At the manceuvres no one spares himself less than he does ; 
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if a movement fail, it is begun again. He puts to the proof the 
knowledge of the officer quite as much as that of the soldier, and he 
does not tolerate that in this part of his calling any one should show 
negligence. He is not ignorant that certain officers of his surroundiy 
find the matter tedious, but let them grumble inwardly if they like 
While he was Consul, one day when he heard murmuring, he said to 
Lannes, ‘ It does not occur to you to grumble because the parade has 
sometimes made us dine one hour late ?” 

_ “Ah, as to that, no! I give you my word of honor. It is ql] 
the same to me to eat my soup hot or cold, provided you make us work 
to warm up a good broth of those d——d English.’ 

“ Every one is not like Lannes, and when Lannes was dead, it aly 
happened that the emperor preferred to dine punctually, because Marie 
Louise wished it so. As the empire advanced the parades became 
more and more unfrequent; soon there were hardly any, none of q 
serious and instructive nature ; to induce him to command one such an 
occasion as the visit to Paris of foreign regiments, Swiss, Croats, or 
Polonais was necessary. In the winter of 1811-12, in four months 
there were in all four grand parades. . . . For this reason, how much 
less valuable is the tool manufactured in these last years, it matters 
not by what workman, to that which the First Consul and the emperor, 
from 1800 to 1806, so carefully forged, polished, and adjusted at Paris 
and at Boulogne? 

“Still more, and this is the worst of all, Napoleon had lost that 
habitual contact with the soldiers, that familiarity which made him at 
first sight recognize four of five men in each regiment, whose names 
he was careful to mention, adding some convincing detail which showed 
that he knew all their past services. No more of these dialogues of 
good fellowship between him and the veteran who with his petition on 
the ramrod of his musket came out of the ranks presenting arms, No 
more of those anecdotes which ran through the barrack rooms, went 
from barrack to barrack, quickening zeal and stirring up devotion; 
pensions for an old mother, bursaries in a Lycée or in an imperial 
household for an orphan child; injustice repaired, and with what re 
markable nobleness; acts of forgetfulness repaired, and with what 
generosity ; that perpetual exchange of rewards and self-denial which 
a word provoked, and which caused a harvest of self-sacrifice to spring 
up under his footsteps. 

“ All depends on this trifling fact; under the consulate, when on 
parade the Consul distributed arms of honor, all those who received 
them, whether officers or privates, were invited that same evening to 
his table, dined at the same table with him, with him and his wife, 
with the senators, ministers, councillors of state, the foremost of the 
nation. In 1812, the day after the parade, the whole of the officers 
in a body were entertained at a restaurant by an aide-de-camp of the 
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mperor. It was a noble entertainment; but it was no longer a dis- 
‘inction. It no longer concerned the soldier, but only the officer ; and 
sit possible to estimate what could and must have passed in the mind 
of the soldier who returned to his quarters after having dined with 


the Consul ?” 


The Baltimore American, a paper which represents a considerable 
wnstituency, has the following remarks on the selection of cadets, 
which is worth consideration by those who have legislation in charge : 

“The Board of Visitors to the Military Academy at West Point 
recommended in their report an increase in the number of cadets, or 
me for each Senator and member of Congress, and twenty to be ap- 
pointed at large by the President. The report recognized the fact that 
there will be no vacancies in the army for some of the graduates should. 
the increase be made, but suggests that the government can afford to 
extend the educational facilities of the institution. The graduates who 
do not receive commissions will make excellent militia officers, and can 
be recalled to the service should an emergency make it necessary. No 
reasonable objection can be offered to an increase in the number of 
adets, provided that they are not to be carried permanently on the 
army rolls when not needed; but very many will not perceive the 
necessity of giving more appointments to Congressmen, or, indeed, of 
continuing the system of appointment as it is now. 

“Tf West Point is to be given enlarged facilities for the education 
of the youth of the country, the best representatives ought to be sent 
there, and none others. The present method of appointment does not 
secure such, except in isolated cases, and the present preliminary exam- 
inations do not guarantee that such only can get the benefits of the 
shool. Quite a number of Congressmen have recognized this incon- 
sistency of favoritism in the selection of cadets for a government 
school, and have wisely insisted upon competitive examinations for 
the purpose of giving these educational advantages to those who will 
make the best use of them, and thus be of most service to the govern- 
ment and the nation; but not all, nor even a majority, have done so. 
A recent Board of Visitors proposed a rigid system of competitive 
examinations, to be held at convenient points for the selection of 
cadets, and this is unquestionably the proper way to make appoint- 
ments. 

“Such places should not be the perquisites of Congressmen. It 
may be proper to retain the provision for the appointment of a certain 
pumber of cadets at large by the President, because that gives the 
opportunity, which has been generally seized upon by the President, 
to appoint to the Military and Naval Academies the sons of officers 
who have heroically served their country ; but a government school 
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should, as a rule, be free from favoritism, and the beneficiaries shoylq 
be the best representatives of the brawn, intelligence, and morality of 
the country. In this way only can the government hope to be ade. 
quately compensated for its generosity. The presumption is that, if 
they start in their classes with this superiority, they will retain it, and, 
when graduated, they will not only reflect credit on their alma mater, 
but diffuse the benefits they have received through the community, 
and be a source of strength to the country in case an emergency should 
require their services.” 


George Augustus Sala’s autobiography—looked for by-many people 
with great interest—is a rather disappointing book. He repeats many 
of the incidents of a former work,—“ Things I have seen, and people 

‘I have met,” or “ words to that effect,” as they say at courts-martial, 
There is nothing new about his experiences when he was sent asa 
correspondent to this country during the Ciyil War. Indeed, he 
spent most of his time, from his own showing, in the Brevoort House, 
in New York, and in trips to Canada, and to Havana and Mexico, 
It would have been interesting to get his revised ideas about what he 
saw, as an “ outsider,” of the state of things in 1864. But he has not 
availed himself of it. He published a “ Diary in America in the 
Midst of War,” which “midst” appeared to be mostly in the “ Del- 
monicos” of old times, when, he says, “ We used to dine much better 
than I can dine at this time of day in London at Delmonico’s, which 
had then two branches “ down-town,” one in Beaver Street, and another 
at the corner of Chambers Street : and a third at the corner of the then 
fashionable East Fourteenth Street and Fifth Avenue. Then there 
was another very splendid restaurant “up-town” called La Maison 
Dorée; and finally, there was an excellent house for dinner in La- 
fayette Place, where Sam Ward always kept a stock of rare wines.” 

As illustrating the fact that one could still get a good dinner in 
New York in the “ Midst of War,” Mr. Sala’s American reminiscences 
will not aid the future historian very much. 

William Henry Hurlburt, whom he mentions with approval, could, 
if he chose, give us some more reminiscences of the period really worth 
having. 


From time to time we have given in these notes instances of re- 
markable longevity in soldiers and sailors. One of the first things to 
notice is that the land service furnishes the greater number of these 
cases,—which is easily explained by the relatively greater number of 
persons employed as soldiers. 


It will have been noticed that most of the persons who have been 


mentioned as attaining great age were of such remarkably regular and 
sober habits as to make their lives a proper text for a temperance tract. 
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° shoul] Bat there lately died, near Philadelphia, a very old man whose ex- 
Orality of Mf ample, we are sorry to say, would seem to make the other way. 
» be ade. Eben Passmore was born in Philadelphia, in February, 1799, and 





yas a sailor from an early age up to 1850, during which period he had 


8 that, if 
the usual vicissitudes and trials. His father had been a sailor before 


a it, and, 








@ mater ff him, and commanded one of the gondolas on the Delaware at the time 
imunity, § of the destruction of the British frigate “‘ Augusta,” off Red Bank, in 
Y should #1777. After Eben gave up the sea, in 1850, he lived all the rest of 






his life in the wilderness of boat-yards on the river, above Shacka- 
maxon Street, not far from Penn’s Treaty Monument and Cramp’s 








Y people f ship-yards, existing upon a small annuity given him by a relative. 
ts many “His memory of persons and events,” says a contemporary, “ was 
1 peopl @ remarkably good, and this in spite of his living in defiance of all 








martial, modern hygienic rules. He chewed and smoked incessantly, and 
nt as qf declared, no doubt with truth, that he had not known a ‘square sober 
eed, he § day for forty years.’ In fact, over-indulgence in a Christma’ frolic 





House, was the immediate cause of his death.” 
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The last of the French marshals, Canrobert, died last winter. He 






























in the § served in Algeria, where he got his military experience, having, as a 
“Del. § captain, commanded a storming party at the bloody siege of Constan- 
| better §f tine, where were so many others—among them Lamoriciére, Chan- 
which § garnier, Leflo, MacMahon, Niel, and Lebceuf, with the young Duke of 
nother § Nemours—who were afterwards to be heard of in connection with 
1e then § great events. 
1 there Other countries first really heard of Canrobert as the successor in 
Maison § command, in the Crimean campaign, to St. Arnaud,—otherwise, as 
n Ia- § Kinglake says, Jacques Arnaud le Roy. - “St. Arnaud, formerly Le 
3,” Roy,” was a dying man at the time of the battle of the Alma, and, 
ner in | within a short time, feeling his end approaching, he confided to Can- 
cences ff robert the chief command, in accordance with instructions from Louis 
Napoleon. 
could, Canrobert at once marched upon Sebastopol, constructed batteries 
worth § and parallels, and opened fire in the middle of October. But it being 
found that the place was too strong to be carried by a coup-de-main, he 
then began siege operations on a grand scale. The difficulties of every 
f re- ff sort were very great, and the season of the year very much against 
gs to | him. During the winter of extreme suffering which followed the in- 
these § vestment of the southern side, Canrobert was wounded at Inkermann, 
er of | where it was well for the brave, unwary British troops that some French- 
. | men were on hand,—and on the right side. 
been Finally, Canrobert planned a concerted attack upon the Russian 
‘and § defenses, and Lord Raglan refused to co-operate ; so the French gen- 
ract, § eral, disgusted with the whole business, resigned the chief command in 
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favor of General Pelissier, and took the command of the First Qo 
d’Armée. Not very long after he left the Crimea. The next year, in 
company with Bosquet and Randon, he was made a marshal of France, 

His service in the Franco-Italian war, where he saved General Niel 
from a crushing attack by an Austrian column at Solferino is wel] 
known. 

After the disasters of Worth and Forbach, during the Franco. 
Prussian war, it was proposed to make Canrobert the governor of 
Paris, but he declined the post,—a sensible thing, in one point of view; 
but rather confirming the opinion, which has been more than once 
expressed of him, that he was not equal to the very highest emergen- 
cies. Personally courageous, and an ideal soldier in many respects, it 
seems as if he had not the staying power of some other great soldiers, 

When Bazaine took the command at Metz, Canrobert was willing 
to serve under him, in a full and generous spirit, although Bazaine 
was his junior. The consequence was that he was made a prisoner, 
with nearly two hundred thousand others, without striking a blow, 
His subsequent career is well known. A story is told of him, showing 
his coolness in his later years, in a trying situation. ' 

A play was once being acted in a temporary theatre, constructed of 
wood, in the camp at Chalons. The house was crammed to suffocation 
when a cry of fire made itself heard. - Instantly every one rose, and a 
stampede more dangerous than fire would have commenced, when Can- 
robert, who was in one of the boxes with his wife, cried out, in a ring- 
ing voice, “ Let every one stay in his place!” The soldiers immedi- 
ately became motionless, and the marshal resumed, “ Let every one go 
out quietly in order, the younger soldiers first, then the older, after 
them the non-commissioned officers, then the officers ; the highest in 
rank to go last.” In a few minutes (though it was no false alarm of 
fire) the theatre was empty, without a single man’s toe having been 
trodden on. The marshal and his wife went out the last of all. 


The bill introduced at the first session of the last Congress, for 
providing for the securing of plans for the erection of public buildings 
in the United States, and to take the whole matter out of the influence 
of party politics and place it in the hands of a competent permanent 
commission, was a most excellent one. 

The measure contemplated the establishment of a commission on 
public architecture, consisting of three architects of high scientific and 
artistic attainments and with practical experience, and two officers of 
the engineer corps of the United States army. This commission, under 
the general direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, would have 
administrative charge of all matters relating to the procuring of designs 
and of appointing architects for government buildings. “Such a con- 
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Corps mission,” a8 a contemporary truthfully remarks, “ non-partisan, non- 
ear, in gctional, and thoroughly competent, would give dignity, consistency, 
‘rance, (g ad appropriate character to the public buildings of the country, in 
1 Nie} @ place of the haphazard, go-as-you-please, good, bad, and indifferent 
is wel] @ style of construction the people now submit to and pay dearly for.” 
Every small town nowadays wants its government building,—post- 
ranco. j office, custom-house, court-house, or what not,—and a plan to prevent 
or of @ these from. being constructed by hedge-carpenters as designers, and 






local bricklayers as builders, should be welcomed by every one. The 
Centennial Exhibition of 1876 and that at Chicago in 1893 did much 
to disseminate knowledge among the people of the correct and the 
beautiful, as well as useful, in architecture and decoration ; and even 
the most remote and rural parts are better prepared to receive and 









iers, 
ling appreciate appropriate designs in public buildings than during the time 
zaine fy when wooden Doric was the highest flight of imagination indulged in 






for a building for any public use. 










There would seem to be risks enough connected with our winter 





‘coast trade without having them unnecessarily added to, even when 
tion @ the almighty dollar is in question. 
nd a When a southeaster catches a vessel in that great bight which ex- 






tends from Cape Henlopen to the Vineyard Sound, it is often a serious 
matter for able and well-found sailing vessels, and even for steamers. 
How much worse, then, for heavily loaded barges, for the most part 
entirely without any motive power,—either steam or sails? These 
crafts—some of them old ships or steamers, others built for the purpose 
—carry immense loads of coal, bound to the eastward. Seven or eight 
hundred tons is not an uncommon freight,—and some carry double 
that amount. ‘They are towed by powerful tugs (some of them colliers 
themselves) with immensely strong hawsers of great length ; so that a 
“tow” of these barges stretches a very long way astern of the tug. It 
is fair to say that the hawsers are of the best, and that great seaman- 
ship is shown in the handling of their unwieldy tows. The barges are 
manned by small crews, and very often the.captains have their wives, 
and sometimes children, on board with them. 

During the summer time all usually goes well, as other vessels. 
have learned to give a wide berth to these apparently interminable 
lines. But when the inclement season comes on, there is a different 
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nd § story to tell. Last winter there were several disasters involving loss 
of § of life from the breaking adrift of these barges, followed by founder- 
er jf ing, in some cases, and hopeless wreck upon a lee shore in the others. 
ve Even in the supposed comparatively safe navigation of Long Island 
ns § Sound there is a part which involves the rounding of Point Judith,— 






and almost every one has either heard of, or actually experienced, the 
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possibilities of that stretch of water when a sea is rolling in from th 
wide Atlantic under the influence of a southeasterly gale,—the situa, 
tion being aggravated by the tremendous currents in the Sound, ang 
coming out of Narragansett Bay. Here, in January last, a powerfy| 
tug was caught in a sudden southeast gale, with five barges, coal-laden 
to the amount of three thousand five hundred tons. The sea soon be. 
came a terrible one, and “the air was filled with blinding snow. The 
tug could only head off shore, and after some hours of ineffectual 
struggle, the tow broke apart, and one or two of them were seen to go 
down. The head barge foundered at daylight, and the people on board 
the tug were obliged to cut the large hawser. The captain and pilot 
of the tug behaved like men, although themselves in imminent danger, 
and for hours, in the face of the dangerous sea, lay by, to try to saye 
life among those who were left, succeeding in taking off the crew of 
one barge. There were twelve lives lost on this occasion,—four women 
and eight men. 

The barges and their cargoes were probably insured, and their loss 
may be made good, but no insurance will restore the lives of thos 
hard-working people who perished miserably. In reading such a¢- 
counts the thought comes to the mind at once, “Is there no possibility: 
of having a law to prevent such towing; during the winter season, 
especially ?” 

It is said that the tugs are tocarry guns for shooting lines to barges 
which may go adrift, but, when the tug herself is almost overwhelmed 


by breaching seas, it is hard to see whether such apparatus could be 
used with any hope of success. Even our life-savers, with a firm beach 
for a platform, do not always succeed in thus throwing their lines. 


We lately came across a little book of sea-faring phrases and tech- 
nical terms, English and Italian, for the use of naval officers ; by 
Lieutenant Anstruther, of the British navy, and Captain Settembrini, 
of the Royal Italian maine. 

It is much in the same form as the English-French phrase-book, 
published a year or two ago by Fremantle and Picard. 

Although the Italians have always been a sea-faring people their 
mother-tongue does not lend itself to curt sea-phrases as well as Eng- 
lish does, and we should think it rather inconvenient to call that much- 
required petty-officer, a boatswain’s mate (or bo’sun’s mate, in the ver- 
nacular), “secondo nostromo di guardia.” But when orders are in 
question which must perforce, for the safety of the vessel, often be pro- 
nounced quickly, the phrase is as curt as our own, for instance: Fila, 
ease away; Molla, let go; Tira molla, let go and haul; Aguanta, 
hold on; Basta alare, avast hauling. Official visits, salutes, proper 
uniforms for ceremonies, and diagrams of insignia of rank, by which 
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from the , visiting officer may be known, must prove very useful; and, one of 
@ situa. jy these days, when they have become obsolete, will be interesting to the 
und, and naval annalist. 

powerful We are informed, in the “ Entry and Promotion of Officers of the 





Italian Royal Navy,” that the only way of entering the Italian navy 
isto go through the Royal Naval Academy at Leghorn. Every young 
man of respectable family may be a candidate for the competitive ex- 
amination under the following conditions: (1) That he must be an 
Italian citizen ; (2) that he must not be younger than twelve nor older 


al-laden 
s00n be. 
v. The 
effectua| 











en to 0 

n te than fourteen years of age; (3) that he must be of strong physical 

nd pilo, constitution ; (4) that he must have a certificate of good conduct and 

dange, J must never have been expelled from any school or college; (5) that he 
) 





has the consent of his parents or guardians for entering the navy ; (6) 
that he must pass the required examination; (7) that he must pay 
annually eight hundred francs, and eight hundred francs on entering 
the academy. 





to saye 
crew of 
Women 








eir Loss There are about two hundred and fifty or three hundred candidates 
f tho @ every year, but the number admitted varies between fifty or sixty-five, 
ich go. | who then are appointed by the Minister of Marine, “ Allievi della Regia 






Accademia Navale” (Students of the Royal Naval Academy). Once 
admitted they remain under instruction for five years. If any one fails 
in the annual examination he must serve another year, and if he fails 
again he is compelled to leave the academy. During the summer 
months the “ allievi” are sent to sea on board three frigates or cruisers, 
which form a division under the command of the rear-admiral who 
commands the Naval Academy. 

The “allievi” go through a course of instruction in seamanship, 


sibility: 
Season, 
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s. 
nautical astronomy, navigation, etc. After five years of study and 
of good conduct, the student passes the final examination for obtaining 

tech. @ the rank of “guardia marina” (midshipman) ; this is the first rank of 

; by § 2 commissioned officer. 

brini, As soon as an “allievo” has received his commission, “ nomina 
per decreto reale,” he is sent on board a ship of the fleet in active ser- 

ook, § Vice. After two years he may pass another competitive examination 
for sublieutenant (sottotenente di vascello) ; and after four years, and 

their § after a “ corso di perfezionamento” at the Naval Academy, a sublieuten- 

Eng- | ant may pass for lieutenant, ‘ tenente di vascello,” and this is the last 

uch- | examination. 

ver- The number of officers of each rank is fixed by the “ quadro or- 

e in | ganico,” which is altered by royal warrant according to circum- 

pro- stances. 

“ila, From the rank of lieutenant all promotions are made by selection, 

nta, | Under certain conditions, which are, service in rank and service at sea ; 

per J for instance, a captain cannot become a rear admiral without three 





‘ich years’ service as a captain, and two years in command of a ship. A 
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vice-admiral cannot be promoted admiral unless he has commanded, 
squadron or a fleet in time of war. 

The men for the Italian navy are received by: (1) “leva mar. 
tima,” maritime conscription, and (2) “ volontari,” voluntary enlig. 
ments. The number of the personnel is nearly twenty thousand, ang 
is fixed by royal warrant. Fishermen, watermen (Venetian gondo. 
liers excepted), seamen of the mercantile marine, carpenters, and fire. 
‘men of the mercantile marine come under the law of maritime cop. 
scription. The service begins at their twentieth year and ends at their 
thirty-second, but they only serve for four years, after that period they 
obtain a “ congedo illimitato,” unlimited discharge; but they may le 
recalled’ to service at any time. After thirty-two years of age they 
obtain “ congedo assoluto.” Volunteers enter for eight years, and are 
taken at the age of eighteen. They may enter again after the first 
term. After three months of military drill and exercises, the stronges 
and most intelligent men are selected, and sent on board the training. 
ships to become gunners and torpedo-men. Then are selected the 
“‘ gabbieri” (topmen) and “ timonieri” (signal-men and quarter-masters) 
of the seamen class. Those who are mechanics or firemen by trade 
become stokers, and the least intelligent are made deck-hands, “ mari- 
nari di coperta,”—such as, in old times, we would call “ afterguard.” 

The Italian Royal Navy also recruits from the training-ship for 
boys “scuola mozzi,” who afterwards become petty officers in the ser- 
vice. There is also a training-ship for stokers, “nave scuola fuo- 


chisti.” All seamen and petty officers who re-enter the service after a 
full term get a premium according to rating. 


E. SHIPPEN. 
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Tue BIcyCLE IN EUROPEAN ARMIES. 
—The following notes give a general 
view of some experiments in military 
cycling and how this recent military ad- 
junct is looked upon abroad : 


Interesting experiments in. cycling 
have been made at Moscow under the 
direction of the commander of the Mos- 
cow district. Small parties, consisting 
of an officer and three or four men in 
full marching order, with rifles, etc., set 
out simultaneously from Vladimir and 
Yaroslav to Moscow, and from Moscow 
to Viadimir. The Vladimir route, of 
126.5 miles, was done with a full night’s 
rest and frequent stoppages, the best time 
of the three separate journeys being 
thirty-four hours in all, and the longest 
forty-two and a half hours, of which 
only seventeen were spent in actual 
riding. The Yaroslav route, of 176.5 
miles, was done in forty-four hours, in- 
cluding two full nights’ rest of sixteen 
hours, and twenty-eight hours actual 
riding. 

Among the innovations tested at the 
Metz manceuvres (German) was the use 
of bicycles. The result was most satis~ 
factory. The bicycle service was thor- 
oughly approved by the staff, and will 
be introduced generally. Wheelmen 
were found especially useful as night 
couriers. They were armed with revol- 
vers, and a bayonet was attached to each 
machine. The dispatches were carried 
in knapsacks on the backs of the riders. 
During the same manceuvres the use of 
bicycles was put to a searching practical 
test in out-post duty. 

Bicycles have so far satisfied the mili- 
tary authorities in Belgium, where the 
first trial of them was made at the ma- 
neuvres of 1888, that their more extended 





use is now contemplated. It is proposed 
to establish a central bicycling school, to 
which all the regiments will send a cer- 
tain number of men. At present the 
cyclists are recruited from among the 
corporals. Abouta hundred military cy- 
clists will be attached to the various staffs 
and regiments. A fixed type of bicycle is 
to be adopted, so that in case of accident 
repairs will be easily and quickly effected. 
A cinder track a mile and a quarter in 
length was made last year at the military 
school of the carbineers at Wavre, where 
a cycling section was established by order 
of the Minister of War in 1890.—Chiefly 
from the London Daily News. 

According to the Reichswehr, an Aus- 
trian officer, Mr. A. Jalic, of Graz, has 
invented a new type of cycle, which will 
be of great interest not only to cyclists 
in general, but particularly for military 
purposes, the invention having been 
made with this special end in view. The 
machine,. which has already been pat- 
ented, is a bicycle, but can also be con- 
verted into a tricycle by the substitution 
of two hind wheels. It is said to afford 
the special advantage of enabling the 
rider to surmount with great ease any 
obstacle in the shape of logs of wood, 
furrows, water-rills, etc. Moreover, a 
speed of thirty-four miles an hour may 
be attained, thus establishing a new rec- 
ord. The saddle being placed very low 
and freely suspended, the machine is ex- 
ceptionally safe. The machine is under 
consideration at the Austrian War Office. 
Professor Winter has pronounced an 
opinion, as an expert, to the effect that 
it is exceedingly practical, and particu- 
larly suited for military purposes in war- 
time.—Broad Arrow. 

During the recent manceuvres of the 
Portuguese army at Tancos, experiments 
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of the availability of the bicycle were 
made on a scale sufficiently considerable 
to demonstrate the excellent results at- 
tainable under varied campaigning con- 
ditions with this new auxiliary. Those 
who took part as wheelmen were ordered 


by Lieutenant De Treztas, Twenty-third | 


Infantry, and charged with the dis- 
patches of the general staff to the several 
detachments of troops, in camp or in the 
field, and to preserve communication be- 
tween marching columns. 
quitted themselves in so perfect a man- 
ner as to elicit decided encomiums, the 
more merited that the greater part of the 
time their service was not over thorough- 


fares in ordinarily fair condition, but | 
badly maintained by difficult paths. | 
| not over a hundred bicycles in the whole 
| of the Argentine Republic, not two doze 


Notwithstanding such obstructive diffi- 
culties, one wheelman covered ten miles 
in half an hour. As a result of so satis- 


factory an exhibition, says the Revista | 
| 


do Ezxercito e du Armada, having proved 
that in many situations they are able to 
replace the horse and spare the cavalry 
not only useless fatigue, but dangerous 
dispersion, the bicycle will probably, in 
a few days, be officially recognized in the 
army regulations. 

In a trial of speed for cyclists in Hol- 
land the distance was 164.5 miles, from 


Maestricht to The Hague, the trial be- | 
ing under the direction of the Ministry | 


of War. Some of the cyclists made the 
entire distance; others were relieved at 
stages, dividing the distance into seven 
parts. Rivers had to be crossed six 
times, and this was a cause of some de- 
lay. The first dispatches received were 
brought by one of the stage riders in 15 
hours and 14 minutes. 
riders accomplished the journey in 17 
hours and 35 minutes. 

The sum of 100,000 marks is included 
in the German army estimates for the 
present year for the supply of bicycles 


to the infantry. Two bicycles are as- | 
Aninstruction | 
has been issued dealing with the bicycle | 
Bicycles are to be used for come | 
| fences are stone walls or are of heavy 


signed to each battalion. 


service. 


munication between columns on the 


march and for communications between | 


advanced guards. When troops are in 
quarters, bicyclists are to fulfill the func- 
tions of orderlies, especially where 
mounted orderlies are wanting. They 
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They ac- | 


Two of the direct | 
suit, abandoned them and ridden acros 
| country, lifting his wheel over fences, 
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will also relieve the cavalry from relay 
and intelligence duties. In great fon, 
resses the whole of the duties now de. 
volving upon cavalry as messenger-beap. 
ers will be transferred to bicyclists, 


From the above notes it appears that 
the bicycle has been pretty generally 
adopted for certain military uses, and if 
its capabilities and limitations were bette 
understood, its employment would doubt. 
less be more extensive. It is found jp 
the armies of all the great powers except 
in those of Italy and Spain; but they 
the bicycle is rareiy to be seen in thow 
countries. The Latin races do not, as q 
rule, seem to have taken to it, either jp 
Europe or America. There are probably 


in Uruguay, and all, or nearly all, ax 
owned by Englishmen, Germans, or 
Americans (of the United States). 
General Loirillon shows his ignorance 
of the bicycle’s powers by the reasons 
assigned for his disapproval of its use in 
active military operations. This is the 
more strange since bicycling has become 
so exceedingly popular in France. Of 
course good roads are desirable for biey- 


| cling,—so are they for artillery and the 


ammunition and baggage-trains. But 
they are far from a necessity. There are 
few parts of any civilized country where 


| a bicyclist cannot in a day cover at least 


twice the distance possible to a horseman, 


| unless the latter has a relay of horses; 


and in several consecutive days’ riding 
the difference is greater still. 

The Eprror has frequently, when the 
roads did not lead in the direction to 


and pursuing a route absolutely imprac- 
ticable for a horseman. This was in 
Uruguay and Argentina, and, of course, 
is not practicable everywhere. The 
horseman may, it is true, break down 
the fences, or leap them if not too high 
and his horse is fresh. But when these 


wire, five feet high, with strong posts, it 
is not so simple; and such fences are not 
uncommon. In fairly flat countries, 
such as Argentina, our own West, and 
parts of Europe, the fields, if not too re 
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‘8 now de. HH., the roads,—better after heavy rains, 
‘enger-bear. pecially with a pneumatic tire. 
relists, It must be confessed that none of the 
gheels now on the market are exactly 
Ppears that Hi uited to military needs. What is de- 
--Senerally Bible is a wheel with a large tire, not 
uses, and if i isble to disablement by cut or puncture, 
Were better if solid construction, as light as possible 
uld doubt. MH onsistent with its other properties, of 
$ found ip wandard size and model, and built on 
ers except Mi ihe American plan of having all parts 
but then Mf snd fittings made to gauge, so that spare 
n In thow nieces may be carried in the supply- 
Not, &4 Mirain. Repairs will, however, rarely 
either in Md be required. Bicycles are wonderfully 
° probably Mi iugh, especially high-grade machines, 
the whole MM snd will stand a vast amount of ill-usage. 
twodozen MM so far as the commercial article is con- 
y all, are Mi werned, the cushion-tire wheel probably 
Mans, or Mi most nearly approaches the requirements 
es). of military service. But a light, hollow, 
Snorance MH non-collapsible tire of larger size would 
© reasons Mf qnickly displace it if such an article can 
its use in ff be produced free from the fatal defect of 
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collapse when punctured. Hollow tires, 
stiffened and strengthened with flat 
watch-spring wire, wound as are certain 
kids of hose, but covered with another 
layer of rubber, have been suggested, and 





































oy. But § something of this sort may prove the so- 
here are H lution of the problem. The great ad- 
‘Yy where H yantage of large tires over small ones 
at leat Hf will never be questioned by those who 
rsemat, @ have ridden both, and the rougher the 
horses; country, or the softer the road, the 
’ riding greater these advantages are. 
hen the 
tion to [ae 
1 ACTOR 

fences, To General Butler. 
_ Ben BuTLER, my boy, 
ver It gives me great joy, 
course; @ Of your brave words and acts to hear. 

The So prompt and so quick, 

down You are truly a “ brick,” 
> high fF Knowing not the meaning of fear. 

these 

heavy As a lawyer bold 
ae We know of old, 
renot # In many a “hard, knotty case.” 
ate, But now on the field, 
t, and Convinced you’ll not yield: 
00 Te 





You are just the man for the place. 
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Be true to your trust, 
And bring to the dust 

The rebels where’er they are found. 
Inform them, dear Ben, 
They’ve mistaken the men 

If they think the North is not sound. 


We know you are right, 
Wherever you fight, 

In upholding the Stripes and Stars. 
We know they are wrong, 
Where’er they belong, 

Who follow the stripes and bars. 


See to it our flag 
Displaces that rag, 
Symbolic of despot and slave; 
From Georgia to Maine 
It must wave again 
“Over the land of the free and the 
brave.” 


We will anxiously wait 
To hear of your fate, 
Entreating God’s blessing on you; 
For one thing we know, 
‘¢Come weal or come woe,”’ 
To the Union you'll ever be true. 
Bay Strate. 


‘Ein’ Feste Burg ist Unser Gott.” 
(Luther's Hymn.) 


WE wait beneath the furnace blast 
The pangs of transformation ; 
Not painlessly doth God recast 
And mould anew the nation. 
Hot burns the fire 
Where wrongs expire ; 
Nor spares the hand 
That from the land 
Uproots the ancient evil. 


The hand-breadth cloud the sages feared, 
Its bloody rain is dropping ; 
The poison plant the fathers spared 
All else is overtopping. 
East, West, South, North, 
It curses the earth: 
All justice dies, 
And fraud and lies 
Live only in its shadow. 


What gives the wheat-field blades of 
steel ? 
What points the rebel cannon? 
What sets the roaring rabble’s heel 
On the old star-spangled pennon? 
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What breaks the oath 

Of the men o’ the South ? 

What whets the knife 

For the Union’s life ?— 
Hark to the answer,—SLAVERY ! 


Then waste no blows on lesser foes, 
In strife unworthy freemen ; 
God lifts to-day the veil, and shows 
The features of the demon ! 
O North and South ! 
Its victims both, 
Can ye not cry, 
‘‘ Let Slavery.die!”’ 
And Union find in freedom ? 


What though the cast-out spirit tear 
The nation in his going? 
We who have shared the guilt must share 
The pang of his o’erthrowing ! 
Whate’er the loss, 
Whate’er the cross, 
Shall they complain 
Of present pain, 
Who trust in God’s hereafter ? 


For who that leans on His right arm 
Was ever yet forsaken ? 
What righteous cause can suffer harm, 
If He its part has taken ? 
Though wild and loud, 
And dark the cloud, 
Behind its folds 
His hand upholds 
The calm sky of to-morrow? 


Above the maddening cry for blood, 
Above the wild war-drumming, 
Let Freedom’s voice be heard, with good 
The evil overcoming. 
Give prayer and purse 
To stay The Curse, 
Whose wrong we share, 
Whose shame we bear, 
Whose end shall gladden Heaven! 


In vain the bells of war shall ring 
Of triumphs and revenges, 
While still is spared the evil thing 
That severs and estranges. 
But, blest the ear 
That yet shall hear 
The jubilant bell 
That rings the knell 
Of Slavery forever ! 





Tune 


Then let the selfish lip be dumb, 
And hushed the breath of sighing ; 
Before the joy of peace must come 
The pains of purifying. 
God gave us grace, 
Each in his place, 
To bear his lot, 
And, murmuring not, 
Endure, and wait, and labor! 
Joun G. WuHirttzr, 


Scott and the Veteran, 


I. 


An old and crippled veteran to the War 
Department came, 

He sought the Chief who led him op 
many a field of fame,— 

The Chief who shouted ‘ Forward!” 
where’er his banner rose, 

And bore its stars in triumph behind 
the flying foes. 


II. 


“ Have you forgotten, General,’’ the bat- 
tered soldier cried, 

‘‘The days of eighteen hundred twelve, 
when I was at your side? 

Have you forgotten Johnson that fought 
at Lundy’s Lane? 

’Tis true I’m old and pensioned, but I 
want to fight again.’’ 


III. 


‘‘Have I forgotten?’ said the Chief; 
‘‘my brave old soldier, No! 

And here’s the hand I gave you then, 
and let it tell you so: 

But you have done your share, my friend, 
you’re crippled, old, and gray, 

And we have need of younger arms and 
fresher blood to-day.”’ 


IV. 


‘But, General!’ cried the veteran, & 
flush upon his brow, 

“The very men who fought with us, they 
say, are traitors now: 

They’ve torn the flag of Lundy’s Lane, 
our old red, white, and blue, 

And while a drop of blood is left, I'll 
show that drop is true. 


















































ab, Vv. 
ighing; Bsr not so weak but I can strike, and 
come I’ve a good old gun 
fo get the range of traitors’ hearts, and 
prick them one by one; 
Your Minié rifles and such arms it a’nt 
worth while to try ; 
1 [eouldn’t get the hang of them, but I’ll 
. ” 
rere keep my powder dry ! 
vI. 
uGod bless you, comrade!” said the Chief, 
—‘‘ God bless your loyal heart! 
n, But younger men are in the field, and 
claim to have their part. 
They’ll plant our sacred banner in each 
) the War rebellious town, 
And woe, henceforth, to any hand that 
1 him op dares to pull it down!” 
orward!” VII. 
; “But, General!’’—still persisting, the 
h behind weeping veteran cried,— 
‘Tm young enough to follow, so long 
as you’re my guide: 
And some, you know, must bite the dust, 
» the bat. and that, at least, can I; 
$0, give the young ones place to fight, 
1 twelve, but me a place to die ! 
} 
at fought — 
“Tf they should fire on Pickens, let the 
1d, but I colonel in command 
Put me upon the rampart, with the flag- 
staff in my hand: 
No odds how hot the cannon-smoke, or 
‘ how the shells may fly, 
> Chief; Hy hold the Stars and Stripes aloft, and 
Whi hold them till I die! 
ou then, 
; 1X. 
be ‘I’m ready, General, so you let a post 
ad ‘a to me be given, 
Where Washington can see me, as he 
looks from highest heaven, 
And say to Putnam at his side, or, may 
be, General Wayne, 
eran, 4 There stands old Billy Johnson that 
fought at Lundy’s Lane!’ 
is, they 
Xe ; 
Lane, §“And when the fight is hottest, before 
e, the traitors fly, 
ft, I'll FWhen shell and ball are screeching, and 





bursting in the sky, 
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If any shot should hit me, and lay me 
on my face, 

My soul would go to Washington,.and 
not to Arnold’s place !’’ 


BaYAaRD TAYLOR. 
May 18, 1861. 


Elisworth. 


Wao keeps his faith in God and man, 
By sore temptation unsubdued ; 
Who trusts the right and loves the 
good, 
Lives long, however brief his span. 


True life is measured not by days, 
Nor yet by deeds, though bravely 
wrought,— 
Its truest gauge is noblest thought, 
And this commands our highest praise. 


So, though men say, ‘‘ Alas! how brief 
His course whose death we mourn to- 
day!” ; 
The prescient soul must answer, “‘ Nay, 
Ye wrong him with this bitter grief.” 


What seems our loss hath this redress,— 
His life, by generous will and act, 
No dream, but an eternal fact, 

Is rounded into perfectness. 


He is, not was: the pulse that beat 
But yesterday within his frame 
To-day is like a living flame 

In every manly breast we meet. 


Poured through a thousand hearts, the life 
That ebbed in his asserts its sway, 
An impulse that forbids delay 

When Duty summons to the strife. 


And hosts, by that grand impulse moved, 
With eager haste their weapons clasp, 
And swear to save from Treason’s grasp 

The country and the cause he loved. 


So sanctified by martyr-blood, 

To us that cause is doubly dear ; 

And who, remembering him, will fear 
To stand for right, as ELLSwoRTH stood ? 


For faith like his its like begets, 
And courage, though the hero die, 
Doth multiply and multiply, 

In large excess of our regrets. 
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And thus one soul that never swerved 
From duty fills a land with light; 
And countless arms are nerved for fight 

By one strong arm that death unnerved. 


So best . . . since so the largest good 
Results,—nor need we sum the cost, 
For lives so lost are never lost 

To freedom saved by martyr-blood. 


For bim henceforth his country claims 
The ground as holy where he sleeps, 
And, like a loving mother, keeps 

His name among her dearest names. 


And when Love bids his monument 
Lift its pure column to the air, 
No fitter legend can it bear 

Than his brave words, ‘‘ I AM CONTENT!”’ 


‘‘ Content, whatever fate be mine,— 

A sacred duty bids me go, 

And though the issue none can know, 
I hear and heed the voice divine. 


‘¢ Content,—since confident that He 
To whom the sparrow’s fall is known, 
Will have some purpose of His own 
Even in the fate of one like me.’’! 


Oh, golden words! Oh, faith sublime! 
Oh, spirit breathing holy breath ! 
For such an one there is no death, 

But crescent potencies through time! 


And still where loyal arms roll back 
The crimson tide of traitorous war, 
His memory, like a beacon-star, 

Shall shine above the battle’s rack,— 


A flame, the patriot’s heart to cheer, 
And give new temper to his sword ; 
A fire, to blast the rebel horde 

And melt their courage into fear. 


And when—Rebellion’s power subdued— 
Shall dawn for us a better day, 
When peace again assumes her sway, 
And links the bands of brotherhood,— 


1 In the last letter addressed to his parents, 
penned but a few hours previous to his assas- 
sination, Colonel Ellsworth says, “‘ Whatever 
may happen, cherish the consolation that I was 
engaged in the performance of a sacred duty; 
and to-night, thinking over the probabilities of 
the morrow and the occurrences of the past, I 
am perfectly content to accept whatever my for- 
tune may be, confident that He who noteth even 
the fall of a sparrow will have some purpose 
even in the fate of one like me.” 


THE UNITED SERVICE. 








Tune 


From North to South, from East to West, 
His name shall be a household word, 
Revered and loved wherever heard, 

And treasured with our worthiest, 


So, for his land, the good he meant, 
Won in the triumph of the right, 
His spirit, starred with heaven's owp 

light, 

Once more shall say, “I am conreyq)” 

WiuraM H. Borteztex, 
May 24, 1861. 


Upon the Hill before Centreville, 


I’Lt tell you what I heard that day: 

I heard the great guns, far away, 

Boom after boom. Their sullen sound 

Shook all the shuddering air around; 

And shook, ah me! my shrinking ear, 

And downward shook the hanging tear 

That, in despite of manhood’s pride, 

Rolled o’er my face a scalding tide. 

And then I prayed. O God! I prayed, 

As never stricken saint, who laid 

His hot cheek to the holy tomb 

Of Jesus, in the midnight gloom. 

“What saw 1?’ Little. Clouds of 
dust ; 

Great squares of men, with standard 
thrust 

Against their course; dense column 
crowned 

With billowing steel. 
bound, 

The long black lines of cannon poured 

Behind the horses, streaked and gored 

With sweaty speed. Anon shot by, 

Like a lone meteor of the sky, 

A single horseman; and he shone 

His bright face on me, and was gone. 

All these with rolling drums, with 
cheers, 

With songs familiar to my ears, 

Passed under the far-hanging cloud, 

And vanished, and my heart was proud! 


Then, bound on 


For mile on mile the lime of war 
Extended; and a steady roar, 

As of some distant stormy sea, 

On the south-wind came up to me. 
And high in air, and over all, 

Grew, like a fog, that murky pall, 
Beneath whose gloom of dusty smoke 
The cannon flamed, the bombshell broke, 
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St to West And the sharp rattling volley rang, 

old word, And shrapnel roared, and bullets sang, 

tr heard, ff And fierce-eyed men, with panting 
‘iest, breath, 






foiled onward at the work of death. 













































neant, [could not see, but knew too well, 
right, That underneath that cloud of hell, 
ven’s ow, Which still grew more by great degrees, 
Man strove with man in deeds like these. 
ONTENT |”! 
RLEIGH, gut when the sun had passed his stand 
Atnoon, behold! on every hand 
The dark brown vapor backward bore, 
treville, And fainter came the dreadful roar 
From the huge sea of striving men. 
bee. Thus spoke my rising spirit then : 
s “Take comfort from that dying sound, 
peti Faint heart, the foe is giving ground !”’ 
canal And one, who taxed his horse’s powers, 
ing = Flung at me, ‘“‘ Ho! the day is ours !”’ 
ing tear And scoured along. So swift his pace, 
ride, I took no memory of his face. 
ae Then turned I once again to Heaven ; 
| prayed, All things appeared so just and even; 
. §o clearly from the highest Cause 

Traced I the downward-working laws,— 
5 Those moral springs, made evident, 

, In the grand, triumph-crowned event. 
ne So half I shouted, and half sang, 

Like Jephtha’s daughter, to the clang 
aaa Of my spread, cymbal-striking palms, 
cola Some fragments of thanksgiving psalms. 
ound on @ Meanwhile a solemn stillness fell 

Upon the land, O’er hill and dell 
poured Failed every sound. My heart stood 
gored still, 
by, Waiting before some coming ill. 

The silence was more sad and dread, 

e Under that canopy of lead, 
one, Than the wild tumult of the war 
;, with @ That raged a little while before. 

All nature, in her work of death, 

Paused for one last, despairing breath ; 
ud, And, cowering to the earth, I drew 
proud! From her strong breast my strength 

anew. 

When I arose, I wondering saw 

Another dusty vapor draw, 

3. From the far right, its sluggish way 

, Towards the main cloud, that frowning 
’ la. 

10ke i 





Against the western sloping sun ; 
And all the war was re-begun, 





| broke, 
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Ere this fresh marvel of my sense 

Caught from my mind significance. 

And then—why ask me? O my God! 

Would I had lain beneath the sod, 

A patient clod, for many a day, 

And from my bones and moldering clay 

The rank field-grass and flowers had 
sprung, 

Ere the base sight, that struck and stung 

My very soul, confronted me, 

Shamed at my own humanity. 

O happy dead! who early fell, 

Ye have no wretched tale to tell 

Of causeless fear and coward fight, 

Of victory snatched beneath your sight, 

Of martial strength and honor lost, 

Of mere life bought at any cost, 

Of the deep, lingering mark of shame, 

Forever scorched on brow and name, 

That no new deeds, however bright, 

Shall banish from men’s lothful sight! 

Ye perished in your conscious pride, 

Ere this vile scandal] opened wide 

A wound that cannot close nor heal. 

Ye perished steel to leveled steel, 

Stern votaries of the god of war, 

Filled with his godhead to the core! 

Ye died to live, these lived to die, 

Beneath the scorn of every eye! 

How eloquent your voices sound 

From the low chambers under ground ! 

How clear each separate title burns 

From your high set and laureled urns! 

While these, who walk about the earth, 

Are blushing at their very birth! 

And, though they talk, and go, and come, 

Their moving lips are worse than dumb. 

Ye sleep beneath the valley’s dew, 

And all the nation mourns for you; 

So sleep till God shall wake the lands! 

For angels, armed with fiery brands, 

Await to take you by the hands. 

The right-hand vapor broader grew; 

It rose, and joined itself unto 

The main cloud with a sudden dash. 

Loud and more near the cannon’s crash 

Came toward me, and I heard a sound 

As if all hell had broken bound,— 

A cry of agony and fear. 

Still the dark vapor rolled more near, 

Till at my very feet it tossed, 

The vanward fragments of our host. 

Can man, Thy image, sink so low, 

Thou, who hast bent Thy tinted bow 

Across the storm and raging main ; 

Whose laws both loosen and restrain 
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The powers of earth, without whose 
will 

No sparrow’s little life is still? 

Was fear of hell, or want of faith, 

Or the brute’s common dread of death 

The passion that began a chase, 

Whose goal was ruin and disgrace? 

What tongue the fearful sight may: tell? 

What horrid nightmare ever fell 

Upon the restless sleep of crime,— 

What history of another time,— 

What dismal vision, darkly seen 

By the stern-featured Florentine, 

Can give a hint to dimly draw 

The likeness of the scene I saw? 

I saw, yet saw not. In that sea, 

That chaos of humanity, 

No more the eye could catch and keep 

A single point, than on the deep 

The eye may mark a single wave, 

Where hurrying myriads leap and rave. 

Men of all arms, and all costumes, 

Bare-headed, decked with broken plumes; 

Soldiers and officers, and those 

Who wore but civil-suited clothes ; 

On foot or mounted,—some bestrode 

Steeds severed from their harnessed load; 

Wild mobs of white-topped wagons, cars, 

Of wounded, red with bleeding scars ; 

The whole grim panoply of war 

Surged on me with a deafening roar ! 

All shades of fear, disfiguring man, 

Glared through their faces’ brazen tan. 

Not one a moment paused, or stood 

To see what enemy pursued. 

With shrieks of fear and yells of pain, 

With every muscle on the strain, 

Onward the struggling masses bore. 

Oh! had the foemen lain before, 

They’d trampled them to dust and gore, 

And swept their lines and batteries 

As autumn sweeps the windy trees ! 

Here one cast forth his wounded friend, 

And with his sword or musket-end 

Urged on the horses; there one trod 

Upon the likeness of his God, 

As if ’twere dust; a coward here 

Grew valiant with his very fear, 

And struck his weakly comrade prone, 

And struggled to the front alone. 

All had one purpose, one sole aim, 

That mocked the decency of shame, 

To fly, by any means to fly ; 

They cared not how, they asked not why. 

I found a voice. My burning blood 

Flamed up. Upon a mound I stood; 


THE UNITED SERVICE. 


Tune 


I could no more restrain my voice 

Than could the prophet of God’s choice, 

‘“‘ Back, animated dirt!” I cried, 

‘Back, on your wretched lives, and hide 

Your shame beneath your native clay! 

Or if the foe affrights you, slay 

Your own base selves; and, dying, leaye 

Your children’s tearful cheeks to grieve, 

Not quail and blush, when you shal} 
come, 

Alive, to their degraded home! 

Your wives will look askance with scorn, 

Your boys, and infants yet unborn, 

Will curse you to God’s holy face! 

Heaven holds no pardon in its grace 

For cowards. Oh! are such as ye 

The guardians of our liberty? 

Back, if one trace of manhood still 

May nerve your arm and brace your will! 

You stain your country in the eyes 

Of Europe and her monarchies! 

The despots laugh, the peoples groan; 

Man’s cause is lost and overthrown! 

I curse you, by the sacred blood 

That freely poured its purple flood 

Down Bunker’s heights, on Monmouth’s 
plain, 

From Georgia to the rocks of Maine! 

I curse you, by the patriot band 

Whose bones are crumbling in the land! 

By those who saved what these had won— 

In the high name of Washington!” 

Then I remember little more. 

As the tide’s rising waves, that pour 

Over some low and rounded rock, 

The coming mass, with one great shock, 

Flowed o’er the shelter of my mound, 

And raised me helpless from the ground, 

As the huge shouldering billows bear, 

Half in the sea and half in air, 

A swimmer on their foaming crest, 

So the foul throng beneath me pressed, 

Swept along, with curse and blow, 

And flung me—where, I ne’er shall 
know. 


When I awoke, a steady rain 

Made rivulets across the plain ; 

And it was dark—oh ! very dark. 

I was so stunned as scarce to mark 
The ghostly figures of the trees, 

Or hear the sobbing of the breeze 
That flung the wet leaves to and fro, 
Upon me lay a dismal woe, 

A boundless, superhuman grief, 
That drew no promise of relief 
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from any hope. Then I arose, Of trophies gathered in your sight, 

As one who struggles up from blows Is arming for the coming fight. 

By unseen hands ; and as I stood Full well his wisdom apprehends 

Alone, I thought that God was good, The duty and its mighty ends; 

To hide, in clouds and driving rain, The great occasion of the hour, 

Our low world from the angel train, That never lay in human power 

Whose souls filled heroes when the earth | Since over Yorktown’s tented plain 

Was worthy of their noble birth. The red cross fell, nor rose again. 

By that dull instinct of the mind, My humble pledge of faith I lay, 

Which leads aright the helpless blind, Dear comrade of my school-boy day, 

[struggled onward, till the dawn Before thee, in the nation’s view, 

Across the eastern clouds had drawn And if thy prophet prove untrue, 

A narrow line of watery gray ; And from our country’s grasp be thrown 

And full before my vision lay The sceptre and the starry crown, 

The great dome’s gaunt and naked bones | And thou, and all thy marshaled host 

Beneath wh8se crown the nation thrones | Be bafiled, and in ruin lost ; 

Her queenly person. On I stole, Oh! let me not outlive the blow 

With hanging head and abject soul, That seals my country’s overthrow ! 

Across the high embattled ridge, And, lest this woful end come true, 

And o’er the arches of the bridge. Men of the North, I turn to you. 

So freshly pricked my sharp disgrace, Display your vaunted flag once more, 

I feared to meet the human face, Southward your eager columns pour! 

Skulking, as any woman might, Sound trump, and fife, and rallying 

Who’d lost her virtue in the night, drum; 

And sees the dreadful glare of day From every hill and valley come. 

Prepare to light her homeward way, Old men, yield up your treasured gold! 

Alone, heart-broken, shamed, undone, Can liberty be priced and sold? 

I staggered into Washington ! Fair matrons, maids, and tender brides, 

Gird weapons to your lovers’ sides ; 

Since then long sluggish days have | And, though your hearts break at the 
passed, deed, 

And on the wings of every blast Give them your blessing and God-speed ; 

Have come the distant nations’ sneers Then point them to the field of flame, 

To tingle in our blushing ears. With words like those of Sparta’s dame; 

In woe and ashes, as was meet, And when the ranks are full and strong, 

We wore the penitential sheet. And the whole army moves along, 

But now I breathe a purer air, A vast result of care and skill, 

And from the depths of my despair Obedient to the master will ; 

Awaken to a cheering morn, And your young hero draws the sword, 

Just breaking through the night for- | And gives the last commanding word 
lorn, That hurls your strength upon the 

A morn of hopeful victory. foe,— 

Awake, my countrymen, with me! Oh! let them need no second blow. 

Redeem the honor which you lost, Strike, as your fathers struck of old, 

With any blood, at any cost! Through summer’s heat and winter’s 

Task not how the war began, cold, 

Nor how the quarrel branched and ran Through pain, disaster, and defeat ; 

To this dread height. The wrong or | Through marches tracked with bloody 
right feet ; 

Stands clear before God’s faultless sight, | Through every ill that could befall 

I only feel the shameful blow, The holy cause that bound them all! 

I only see the scornful foe, Strike as they struck for liberty ! 

And vengeance burns in every vein Strike as they struck to make you free! 

To die, or wipe away the stain. Strike for the crown of victory ! 

The war-wise hero of the West, July 21, 1861. 

Wearing his glories as a crest, 
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Dear December! 
(From an old Magazine.) 


DzgarR December! you were with us 
when we missed her 
From our merry circle years ago, 
And a sudden breath of sickness came 
and kissed her, 
Just a rose on either cheek, as white as 
snow. 
When she stole away, so ghost-like, from 
the playing 
Of the children, for the truant sun 
had set 
’Midst the branches; and their melan- 
choly swaying 
Sent a shiver round the home of 
Colinette ! 


Dear December! did you find him 
broken-hearted 
In his little lonely homestead miles 
. away? 
Full of hope? the same he whispered 
when they parted 
’Midst the honey and the hyacinths 
of May? 
Did he tell you he was longing, like the 
swallow, 
Just to wing to mother-country once, 
but yet 
Cruel Fortune led the way and bade him 
follow 
fire he crossed the cruel sea for 
Colinette ! 


Dear December! welcomed warmly, she 
FE was weary, 
When we toasted you with carol and 
with song. 
As she wandered by the melancholy 
mere, he 
Sadly wrote of separation ! 
how long? 
Promised manfully his coming in the 
hay-time, 
Parting nevermore, ah! she should 
never fret ; 
“Still she sighed, though daily dreaming 
of the May-time, 
And the winter still was chilling 
Colinette! 


Love, 





June 


‘Dear December! often cruel, we cay 
love you,” 
So she whispered, smiling sweetly 
through her tears. 
“?Neath the bonny boughs of mistleto, 
above you, 
We can kiss away the sorrow from the 
years 
We have wept, may be, when winte 
waits have woke us, 
But it’s rarely on the morrow I for. 
get 
That the death of old December bring 
the crocus 
And the lilacs 
Colinette !”’ 


and the love of 
* 


‘“‘Dear December! it is kindly thus to 
chill me,” 
Thus she smiled, for she had scarcely 
strength to sing, 
‘It is better with your kisses thus to still 
me, 
Than to die in sweet embraces of the 
spring. 
It is happier in shadows to be sleep. 
ing, 
When the garden-path is very wild 
and wet; 
It is best the snowdrop withered in my 
keeping, 
And to let the lily long for Colinette!” 


Dear December! proud and lover-like, 
be quickened 
For the heart he had waited for and 
won s 
Early hope and early laughter, for he 
sickened 
With the sorrow of that setting of the 
sun. 
So December is still dear from recollec- 
tion, 
And the rain is but a symbol of re 
gret, 
But the snowdrops mark forever the 
affection 
Which is breathed above the grave of 
Colinette ! 
CLEMENT W. Scort. 
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MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 


‘higher value, and therefore particularly 


desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of the ‘‘ United Service’’ are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


Pennsylvania Commandery. 

Stated meeting held-May 1, 1895. 

To THE First Ciass.—Captain Geo. 
A. Bowen, U.S.V.; Lieutenant-Com- 
mander F. J. Naile, U.S.N.; Captain 
Oliver A. Parsons, U.S.V.; Captain 
Cyrus Straw, U.S.V.; Lieutenant Wm. 
Le Tourneau, U.S.V.; Chief-Engineer 
John A. Scott, U.S.N. 

To tHE First Cxass (by inheritance 
from deceased officers).—Joseph R. 
Grundy, Charles A. Hexamer, Henry 
W. Allison. 

To tHE SEconp Oxass.—Cipriano 
Andrade, Jr., William S. Ellis, Wil- 
liam W. Frazier, Jr., Norman Landis. 


New York Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 8, 1895. 


To THE First CLass.—Chief-Engineer 
Ralph Ashton, U.S.N.; Captain James 
N. Coe, U.S.V.; First Lieutenant 
Thomas F. Galwey, U.S.V.; Second 
Lieutenant Augustus T. Gurlitz, 
U.S.V.; Captain Charles C. Haight, 
U.S.V.; Major George Hyland, 
U.S.V.; Second Lieutenant Daniel E. 
Marsh, U.S.V.; Captain David A. 
Taylor, U.S.V. 

To THE First Crass (by inheritance 
from deceased officer).—Mr. Lowe 
Whiting. 


To THE SECOND CLass.—Mr. Charles 
F. Gardner, Jr., Mr. Richard F. Man- 
ning. 

OFFICERS ELECTED FOR 1895-96.— 
Commander, Brevet Brigadier-General 
Horace Porter, late U.S.A.; Senior 
Vice-Commander, Major J. Langdon 
Ward, U.S.V.; Junior Vice-Com- 
mander, Medical Director Edward S. 
Bogert, U.S.N.; Recorder, Acting As- 
sistant Paymaster A. Noel Blakeman, 
late U.S.N.; Registrar, Captain Luis 
F. Emilio, U.S.V.; Treasurer, Acting 
Volunteer Lieutenant Henry A. Glass- 
ford, late U.S.N.; Chancellor, Brevet 
Major L. Curtis Brackett, U.S.V.; 
Chaplain, Post Chaplain Michael J. 
Cramer, late U.S.A.; Council, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Charles C. Suydam, 
U.S.V., Brigadier-General Egbert L. 
Viele, U.S.V., Brevet Brigadier-General 
Nicholas W. Day, U.S.V., Brevet 
Brigadier-General J. Fred. Pierson, 
U.S.V., Major Frank H. Phipps, U.S.A. 


Maine Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 9, 1895. 

To tHE First Crass.—Captain 
Horace C. Little, U.S.V. 

OFFICERS ELECTED FOR 1895-96.— 
Commander, Brevet Brigadier-General 
Isaac S. Bangs, U.S.V.; Senior Vice- 
Commander, Paymaster William H. 
Anderson, U.S.N.; Junior Vice-Com- 
mander, Colonel Samuel H. Allen, 
U.S.V.; Recorder, Brevet Major Henry 
S. Burrage, U.S.V.; Registrar, Brevet 
Major Holman S. Melcher, U.S.V.; 
Treasurer, Captain Thomas J. Little, 
U.S.V.; Chancellor, First Lieutenant 
Charles W. Roberts, U.S.V.;. Chap- 
lain, Chaplain John Smith Sewall, 
U.S.V.; Council, Lieutenant Wain- 
right Cushing, U.S.V., Lieutenant 
Samuel L. Miller, U.S.V., Brevet 
Major William H. Green, U.S.V., 
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Lieutenant George F. French, U.S.V., 
Captain Hebron Mayhew, U.S.V. 


California Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 15, 1895. 


To THE First CLass.—Lieutenant- 
Colonel William Roy, U.S.V. 

To THE First Cxass (by inheritance 
from original companion).—Harry E. 
Pratt. 

To THE SEconD CLass.—David Mark 
Berry, Graham Coghlan. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 

OFFICERS ELECTED FOR 1895-96.— 
Commander, Lieutenant Henry B. 
Harshaw, U.S.V.; Senior Vice-Com- 
mander, First Lieutenant and Adjutant 
Frank A. Anson, U.S.V. ; Junior Vice- 
Commander, Captain William S. Stan- 
ley, U.S.V.; Recorder, Captain A. Ross 
Houston, U.S.V.; Registrar, Chandler 
P. Chapman, U.S.V.; Treasurer, Major 
Moses Harris, U.S.A.; Chancellor, 
First Lieutenant Jerome B. Johnson, 
U.S.V.; Chaplain, Chaplain Joseph W. 
Sanderson, U.S.V.; Council, First 
Lieutenant H. A. Valentin, U.S.V., 
Lieutenant H. T. Drake, U.S.V., Major 
C. H. Ross, U.S.V., First Lieutenant 


L. D. Hinckly, U.S V. 


IHinois Commandery. 

Stated meeting held April 11, 1895. 

To THE First CLass.—Captain Sam- 
uel W. Shattuck; Acting First Assist- 
ant Engineer Charles H. Slack; Major 
Samuel Willard. 

To THE SEconpd Criass.—Mr. William 
R. Fitzwilliam. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 3, 1895. 


To THE First CLass.—Captain John 
Bernard Dowd, U.S.V.; First Lieu- 
tenant Morgan D. Lewis, U.S V.; 
Major Daniel Madden, U.S.A; First 
Lieutenant Virgil Demetrius Stock- 
bridge, U.S.V. 

To tHE SEconpd Cxiass.—Mr. Frank 
Hillman Hall. 

OFFICERS ELECTED FOR 1895-96.— 
Commander, Brevet Brigadier-General 
Albert Ordway, U.S.V.; Senior Vice- 
Commander, Colonel George A. Wood- 
ward, U.S.A.; Junior Vice-Commander, 
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Captain Frederick V. McNair, U.S.N,, 
Recorder, Brevet Major William P. a 
Huxford, U.S.A.; Registrar, Naval. 4 
Constructor Theodore D. Wilson, ~ 
U.S.N.; Treasurer, Brevet Major” 
Marcus S. Hopkins, U.S.V.; Chancel. — 
lor, Captain Crosby P. Miller, U.S.4,. ~ 
Chaplain, Chaplain James H. Bradford, 4 
U.S.V ; Council, Captain Horace Noble, © 
U.S.V., Captain Howard L. Prince, | 
U.S.V., Major ‘George C. Reid, 
U.S.M.C., Captain Constantine Chase, | 
U.S.A., Captain Robert Catlin, U.S.A, 


Michigan Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 9, 1895, 


To THE Frrst CLASS. —Licutenamaay 
Charles B. Peck, U.S.V. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 14, 1895. = 
To THE First OLass.—Lieutenant | 

Colonel Henry R. Tilton, U.S.A. 
OFFICERS ELECTED FOR 1895-96,— 7 
Commander, Captain Henry A. Castle, 7 


| U.S.V.; Senior Vice-Commander, Cap- 7 


tain David McK. Gilmore, U.S.V.; 7 
Junior Vice-Commander, Major Albert = 
C. Wedge, U.S.V.; Recorder, Brevet 


: ; E | Major George Q. White, U.S.A., re 4 
T. W. Haight, U.S.V., First Lieutenant | tea. ; 


Registrar, Captain George G. 

Barnum, U.S.V.; Treasurer, Lieutenant 7 
Albert Scheffer, U.S.V.; Chancellor, | 
Lieutenant-Colonel M. V. Sheridan, | 
U.S.A.; Chaplain, Brevet Brigadier- 7 
General Robert N. Adams, D.D.,, 
U.S.V.; Council, Lieutenant E. 0. ¥ 
Zimmerman, U.S.V., Captain W. H. © 
Harries, U.S.V., Captain W. W. Rich, ~ 
U.S.V., Captain William B. Leach, 

U.S.V., Lieutenant George H. Morgan, © 
US.V. ; 


Missouri Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 14, 1895. 
To tHE First Ciass.—Captain Geo, 
H. Plowman, U.S.V.; Lieutenant ~ 
Worcester H. Morse, U.S.V. 


Iowa Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 14, 1895. 


To THE First Ciass.—Brevet Lieu- ~ 
tenant-Colonel Joseph B. Morrison, ~ 
U.S.V. 

To THE SEconD CLAss.—Frank E. 
Drake. 





utenant © 





